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**. . . that’s right. My Eveready Flashlight is as necessary as my traveling bag” 


Wherever you are, wherever you go, the 

Eveready Flashlight is the one light you 
can have with you. Always ready to meet 
every need for light. 


It needs no imagination to picture its countless uses in sight-seef 
ing. It helps avoid mistakes. It prevents accidents. It is the only 
light you can carry in wind and rain, as steady and clear ina 


gale as a calm. 

Whether you travel by land or sea; 
whether you are fishing, hunting, sailing, 
boating, or just motoring near home, it is 
common prudence to have an Eveready 
Flashlight. Instant light when you need it, 
right where you want it, it is literally the 
light of a thousand uses. 


An Eveready Flashlight costs from $1.35 to $4.50. 
One use often repays the cost a thousandfold. 








Eveready Flashlight Battent 
fit and improve all makes 
flashlights; they give a bright 
er light; they last longer. 
— 
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ENVOYS OF UNDERSTANDING No. 4 


HERBERT C. HOOVER 


Europe has acclaimed this Envoy of Understanding from the days of the Belgian Relief. He 

brought to the seemingly insuperable problems of succoring millions of people the training of 

an able engineer: but he brought also an unexpected genius for organizing in America the 

generous sources of support. This has made him the acknowledged chief of humanitarian work 

in the world. The embodiment of good will, he has won and held a vast army of supporters 

in America and in other countries that always responds instantly to his calls for relief work 
anywhere 
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“Good Will 


By Herserr 


S the New Year opens the out- 
A look is brighter, despite wars 

and rumors of wars. Ovur 
Wortp believes this so strongly that 
it will try to impart some of its own 
faith in an issue devoted to “ Good 
Will at Work” in many countries 
work aided and often directed by 
American funds and by American men 
and women. 

In the September number we pub- 
lished an editorial on “Europe’s Will 
to Peace,” based on recent observa- 
tions of my own, while abroad the past 
summer. The type had barely fixed 
these impressions in permanent form, 
when the smoke of Smyrna began torise 
and the tide of refugees started to flow 
out of Asia Minor. But in spite of 
these distressing evidences of war, Our 
Wortp held to its faith in peace, 
because of Europe’s deep will to peace: 

That “ will ” is based probably on 
an emotion, rather than on a clear ex- 
pression of judgment, but it is all the 
stronger for that very reason, being an 
inner conviction in the consciousness of 
millions of people; they have seen war 
at close range and now lift their hands 
to shield their eyes from ever seeing it 
again. In this connection: the reader 
must not fail to turn to Mr. Darst’s 
heart searching article, on another 
page, about the war veterans from 
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At Work’’ 


S. Houston 
eight allied nations as they met re- 
cently in New Orleans to prepare their 
program for peace. That is a clair- 
voyant index to what millions 
thinking all over the world, whatever 
statesmen may say or whatever a few 
militaristic journalists in every coun- 
try—including America—may write. 
Contributing to this will to peace, 
which these soldiers believe in so pas- 
sionately, are many forces and agencies 
now actually at work: Our Wortp 
counts it a great privilege to present 
an account of some of these as a greet- 
ing of good cheer to 1923, as it throws 
the first light streamers of its coming 
on the horizon. An effort has been 
made to describe those that are most 
significant and fundamental, the kind 
of forces that touch the deep issues of 
life. Nothing is probably more truly 
of this nature, as the New Year comes 
in. than the silent revolution that is 
springing up out of the very soil, in 
many widely separated countries—the 
irresistible movement of peasants and 
farmers to own the land they till. 
Hilaire Belloc describes, later on, the 
wide-sweeping area this movement 
already covers and the economic and 
social consequences to the whole world 
that are bound to come from it. This 
is a direct result of the war, and a pow- 
erful bulwark against future war. 


are 
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John Bassett Moore, member of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice of the 
League of Nations 


that 


economic 


this movement, 
civilization at its 
base, there is another world movement 
that appeals to the souls of men on the 
broad ground of human brotherhood— 
the work of the churches of all creeds, 
in all lands, In Copenhagen the past 
summer there was a conference of the 
World Alliance for friendship through- 
out the churches and Dr. William 
Pierson Merrill, the American chair- 
man of the Alliance, tells of the won- 
derful campaign it has made for 
a warless world—a campaign that has 
been planned, with an almost military 
precision, by far-sceing strategists of 
the spirit. Related to this is the world 
program of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, as John R. Mott has 
described it for Our Wortp. And 
related also are the constructive activ- 
ities for health—a real epic of good 
will—as Dr. George E. Vincent of the 
Rockefeller Foundation has described 
them and Dr. Vernon Kellogg’s com- 
prehensive account of America’s 
humanitarian and relief work, from 
the day Herbert Hoover, a_ true 
“envoy of understanding,” began its 
direction to save Belgium from starva- 
tion. These are all agencies and move- 
ments that have been, in the main, quite 


Along with 
touches 


outside the field of government. There- 
in lies much of their inner meaning, 
They represent the real good will spirit 
of the world—the longing for peace, 
the burning zeal for understanding. In 
all the chapters of disagreement and 
controversy that have been written, 
since the treaty of Versailles was 
signed, it is assuredly encouraging to 
be reminded that the people of the 
world have been steadily finding ways 
to come closer together; these pages of 
Ovr Wor tp will give some of these 
chapters, in the hope that they will 
relieve, in some degree at least, the 
gloomy picture that we have been gaz- 
ing upon, as if it were the only canvas 
on which history since the war was 
being written. 

While we have been concerned, pri- 
marily, in giving the story of good 
will that peoples are writing, indepen- 
dently of their governments, the story 
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Miss Grace Abbott, appointed by the govern 
ment of the United States to sit in as an ad- 
visory member of the Commission on the 


Traffic in Women and Children, of the League 
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© Photograph by Paul Thompson 
Roland Boyden, able lawyer of Boston, is 
the unofficial observer of the United States 


on the 


Reparations Commission, where he 


has won a high reputation for fairmindedness 


would be wholly incomplete if some 
reference were not made to the way 
governments have been learning to 


work together. 
This has been done 
in an illuminating 
interview with Dr. 
Augustin Edwards 
of Chile, the presi- 
dent of the As- 
sembly of the 
League of Na- 
With the 
tact of a true dip- 
which Dr. 
Edwards is, he 
avoids dwelling on 
-ontroversial 


tions. 


lomat, 


and 
instead, the 
actual work that 
stands to the 
League’s credit. 
While America 
is not a member of 
the League, it is 
important to 


points pre- 


sents, 


@ Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Lord Robert Cecil: In the Assembly of the 
League at Geneva Lord Robert has come to 
a place of commanding authority, because of 


AT WORK” 


wt 
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Dr. George Ellery Hale, distinguished astron- 

omer of the University of Chicago, represen- 

tative of America on the League’s Commis- 
sion of Intellectual Cooperation 


chronicle that a number of Americans 
are actively at work on its Commis- 
sions, in the Seeretariat and on the 





his ability and complete devotion 


WorldCourt. 
Among them are 
John B assett 
Moore, the distin- 
guished authority 
on international 
law, as one of the 
judges of the 
Court 
strangely enough, 
selected to repre- 
sent the Court at 
the recent meeting 
of the Assembly at 
Geneva: Dr. 
Ellery 


famous 


an d, 


George 
Hale, the 
astronomer of the 
University of Chi- 
cago, sclected as 
the representative 
of the United 
States on the Com- 
of Intel- 


mission 
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lectual Cooperation; Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, appointed by the United States 
to sit in an advisory capacity with 
the Commission on the Traffic in 
Women and Children; Mr. Arthur 
Sweetser, an able journalist, who is a 
member of the Secretariat of the 
League in the bureau in charge of its 
important relations with the press of 
the world ; Dr. Josephine Baker, follow- 
ing her remarkable 
work in behalf of 
the health of the 
children of New 
York,who has been 
appointed to the 
Health Commis- 
sion of the League ; 
Mrs. Hamilton 
Wright who has 
been serving on the 
Opium Commis- 
sion since that 
important commis- 
sion was created 
over two years 
ago; and Miss 
Florence Wilson, 
who has charge of 
the fast growing 
library inworld 
affairs that is be- 
ing brought to- 
gether at Geneva. 
These Americans 
have joined in 
carrying forward 
many activities of 
the League, believ- 
ing, no doubt, 
that in so doing 
they were bearing 
their part in a 
great experiment 
in international 
good will and un- 
derstanding. 

It would be im- 
possible to make 
any reference to 





this great experiment, without writing 
a word of appreciation of two men who 
have dedicated all their talents to its 
service—Lord Robert Cecil and Dr, 
Frithjof Nansen. The intellectual 
Cecil has thrown his energy and ability 
into the work of the League with all the 
ardor of a crusader and Dr. Nansen 
has given a like devotion to tasks that 
seemed quite beyond accomplishment. 
As the High Com- 
missioner of the 
League he did the 
seemingly impossi- 
ble in the repatria- 


dred thousand 
prisoners of war. 
One may well be- 
lieve that centuries 
hence this true vik- 
ing of the north 
will be celebrated 
in the homes of 
Czecho - Slovakia 
and Esthonia and 
Latvia and Russia 
—homes that never 
would have been 
had not Dr. Nan- 
sen rescued and re- 
stored their an- 
cestors. 

And so this 
number of “ Our 
World” is intended 
as a saga of Good 
Will in’ a world 
that has often, of 
late years, had a 
way of looking at 
the dark side of 
things, a world 
that, it may be, 
has not yet caught 
the spirit of Henry 
© Wide World Photos’ Van Dyke’s beau- 


Dr. Frithjof Nansen, the famous Arctic ex-  tiful lines which 

plorer, has been-the High Commissioner of 

the League of Nations for the repatriation of 
prisoners of war 


appear on the op- 
posite page. 
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Christ of Everywhere : 


“ Christ of the Andes”, 
Christ of Everywhere, 
Great lover of the hills, 
the open air, 
And patient lover of 
impatient men 
Who blindly strive and sin 
and strive again,— 
Thou Living Word, larger 
than any creed, 
Thou Loue Bivine, uttered in 
inunan derd,— 
Oh, teach the world, warring 
and mandering still, 
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° a naming a 
The statue “ The Christ of the Andes,” hy the Argentine sculptor, Mateo Alonso, commecmerasian™ 
the peaceful settlement of boundary disputes between Chile and Argentine, was cast in bronze - 
melted down from cannon and dedicated in March, 1904. 
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Uncle Sam’s Ambassadors of Aid 


The Relief Workers Have Kept Alive Among the People of Stricken 
Nations a Grateful Sense of America’s Real Interest in Them— 
Which Offsets Temporary Political Difficulties 


By Vernon KeLioce 


T was in the last week of December, 
| 1918. We were a little group of 
Americans on mission. We came 
from the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration in Paris, an 
organization set up immediately after 
the Armistice under Mr. 
chairmanship at the request of Presi- 
dent Wilson, with a fund of one hun- 
dred million dollars provided by Con- 
had had 


earlier experience with another Hoover 


Hoover’s 


gressional appropriation. I 
relief organization, the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, through whose 
intervention the ten million inhabitants 
of German-occupied Belgium and 
North France had received their daily 
bread through all the four years of 
war. 

Nothing, or almost nothing, could 
be done for eastern Europe during 


the war. We had to wait until the end 
of the great fighting and the lifting 
of the gray curtain of smoke which 


had for so long obscured from western 
eves the peoples of central and East- 
The lifting of this cur- 
tain revealed, as was to be expected, a 


ern Europe. 


most distressing condition of these 
peoples; they were freezing and starv- 
ing and dying of epidemic diseases. 
We were passing through Slovakia 
on our way north from Vienna to Cra- 
As our train drew near Pscherov, 
the Slovakian towns 
through which we had to pass, we be- 


cow. 


the largest of 


came aware of a great crowd at the 


station; of flags and bunting; of a 
band playing energetically; and, 


finally, as we were fairly in, of a 
frock-coated, top-hatted 


group of 





men; quite obviously, a reception, 

Now this was embarrassing, for wi 
were not a mission to Slovakia but to 
Poland, and Poland Czecho-Slo- 
vakia were debating very 
sharply, even to the point of occasional 
bullets and bayonets, the ownership of 
the Duchy of Teschen, that small but 
valuable bit of land 
since been divided between the two 
claimant countries. So I told our in- 
terpreter to hop off and explain clearly 
and quickly to the reception committee 
the nature of our mission and to get 
the train started again. He soon came 
back to our car, shaking his head help- 
lessly, and closely followed by the 
head of the committee. the mayor of 


and 
already 


coal which has 


This gentleman came dtr 
rectly to me, and began to talk rap- 
idly in broken French. I interrupted 
to try to explain, in a French as rapid 
and as broken as his, that we were not 
a mission to Slovakia but to Poland: 
that we could do nothing for Slovakia 
but only, if anything, something for 
Poland; their enemy at the moment. 
But he interrupted to ask: 


** But you are the food mission? ” 


the town. 


* Yes,” I said, “we are the food 
mission, but to Poland, not—”’ 
* But,” he broke in, “vou are 


Americans? ” 

* Yes,” I said, “ we are the Amert- 
cans, but—” 

He registered profound relief and 
satisfaction, and sticking his head out 
of the car window he waved his hand 
at the band, which redoubled its en- 
ergy—evidently interpreting the Sle- 
vakian idea of the Star-Spangled Ban- 























ner—and shouted to 
the people, who 
thereupon redoubled 


the attempts to 
drown out the band 
with cheers. And we 
all went out on the 


platf: m, and the in- 
ions were 

and the 
speeches spoken, and 


troduc 


made, 


wewere given to 


g 
drink and even to 
eat, of sorts, and 
were finally sent on 
our way with Slo- 
vakian Godspeeds 
and God’s_ blessings 
—~America on mis- 
sion to an enemy 


country ! 

From the A. R. A. 
headquarters in Paris 
other missions speed- 
ily went to the other 
to Austria 
Hungary, to 
Roumania 
Czecho-Slovakia and 
Serbia, to the Baltic 
States, to Germany. 
And the 
followed the missions. 

At the climax of the American Relief 
Administration’s work, reached within 
only a few months after the Armistice 
twenty-three European 
countries, old and new, were receiving 


countries: 
and 
and 


food soon 


Was signed, 
the food that meant saving the lives of, 
well, how many, no one can tell. And 
the A. R. A. I should say is, for 
it is still at work in Austria and espe- 
cially Russia and only recently fin- 
ished in Poland—only one of many or- 
ganizations America on 
benevolent mission to Europe. 


was 


carrying 


But today our attention is called 
constantly by the newspaper and mag- 
azine press to a curious situation of 


We hear daily of the ill- 


the moment. 


UNCLE SAM’S AMBASSADORS OF 





Col. William M. Haskell, in charge of relief work in Russia which 


has saved millions of lives in the famine area 


feeling towards America and Ameri- 
cans expressed in various forms, most 
vividly and cuttingly perhaps in the 
politico-comic picture weeklies of the 
European capitals, Simplicissimus and 
Kladderadatsch of Germany, Noten- 
kraker of Holland, L’Asino and Pas- 
quino of Italy, and even Le Rire of 
France and Punch of England repre- 
senting our good friends the French 
and English. 

This show of ill-feeling comes to us 
also in the words of eminent statesmen 
in the European capitals. We are pic 
tured as sitting tight on our sacks of 
gold—gold that has come to us from 
Europe—while Europe struggles to 
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Walter Lyman Brown, director of the American Relief Administra- 


tion in Europe 


get itself going again, which it can- 
not do, it says, without this gold, or 
its equivalent in credit. And 
filling the hotels 
swarming in the shops and markets of 
Europe, living luxuriously and buying 
what we want with a money which is 
so out of proportion in current value 
to theirs that no lifting of prices in 
native units, at the same time keeping 
these prices within possible range of 
European meet the in- 
justice of the situation. They try to 
prices, ‘double, treble, 


our 


tourists are and 


purses, can 


make special 
quadruple prices, for American shop- 
But the shrewd Yankee simply 
gets a native commissionaire to make 
his purchases for him. 

Then there is the little matter of the 
ten billions and more of European 


pers. 


debt to America; 
That rise to 
much talk in the cap- 
itals. 


Has 


gives 


Europe for- 
gotten America on 
mission? Has all her 
once abundantly ex- 
pressed gratitude 
turned to gall and 
hate? Do the talk- 
ing statesmen of the 
European capitals 
express accurately 
the feelings of the 
less articulate little 
people of the towns 
and villages and 
farms, who are still 
alive, many of them, 
because they had, 
ana in Austria and 
Russia and the Near 
East still have, Amer- 
ican food, without 
price, to live on? 
Well, I venture 
the guess that the 
statesmen in the Eu- 
ropean capitals and 
the comic weeklies do not express the 
feeling toward America of the great 
mass of the people of Europe. In fact 
I know they do not. The evidences of 
another kind of feeling are still coming 
to America by letter, by formal resolu- 
tions, by simple home-made gifts. Re- 
call that recent heart-touching send- 
ing of thousands of little gifts from 
the school children of Poland to the 
school children of America. And be- 
fore that had come cases and cases of 
similar gifts from the Belgian chil- 
dren. And all the time are still com- 
ing formal letters and resolutions from 
government and province and tewn au- 
thorities, from trade and peasant as- 
and, in waves, informal, 
phrased, ill-spelled, but 
pathetic, letters from 


sociations, 
awkwardly 


sincere and 
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Four little maids in a village near Warsaw who remember Uncle Sam with gratitude 


mothers and fathers and children. In 


Ufa, m 


one fl 


far away 
memorials, 
monument in th 
central 
the city, and one a 
permanent hos- 
pital, the ** Harold 
Blandy Memorial 
Hospital,” have 
just been estab- 
lished by the 
grateful citizens to 
a young worker 
of the A. R. A. 
who died of 
typhus while en- 
gaged in relicf 
werk. 

No, there is poli- 
tics in the minds 
of the politicians 
of Europe, and 
politics dictates 
just now a show 


square of 


of fe eling about 


‘ar 


America, 


the gether 





Urals, two 





One good meal of rice and milk at Brest- 


Litovsk. Pink toes and sturdy bones 
where disease and death hovered 


Having made—all of us to- 
a thorough bungle of the 


of Ver- 
sailles, especially 
in its reparations 
features, and the 
statesmen of the 
European capitals 
not being able to 
make good to 
their people their 
absurd promises of 
collecting non-ex- 
istent billions from 
the Germans to 
meet the expenses 
of past and future 
wars, these states- 
men of Europe 
must turn their 
heads, and direct 
their people’s at- 
tention toward the 
where 


Peace 


West, now 
there are exis- 
tent billions for 
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which they devise various claims. But modities from America to send to 
much of that is politics, international Europe, and all sent good will and en. 
politics, and it is really only the couragement with their material gifts, 
politicians, all of whom have pulpits These gifts and this good will went to 
from which to speak loudly, who make _ every suffering country and to all suf- 
this present unpleasant clamor. The fering classes. Each organization had 
millions who have eaten American its special function; one helped this 
bread, without price, in the days when country, another that; one befriended 
there was no Belgian or French or children, another the old; one helped 
Polish or Austrian or Serbian bread, artists, another musicians; one helped 
speak differently, when they have op- laborers, another intellectuals; one 
portunity to speak at all. helped the blind, another the tubereu- 
Nearly one hundred American or- lar; one supplied food, another cloth- 
ganizations were set up during the war ing; one gave only milk, another only 
and post-war period tohelp Europeans. tobacco; altogether nearly one hun- 
Some of these worked on the grand dred American organizations appeal- 
scale, some on lesser scales; but all ing, collecting, sending over, dist ribut- 
worked. All collected money and com- ing. Each one had its own agents 
actually on the ground in Europe, the 
little organization but three or four, 
the big ones, hundreds. And each of 
these devoted, earnest, active, encour- 
aging agents, with gifts in his hands, 
carried a tangible message of Ameri- 
‘an sympathy and good will to the suf- 
ferers of Europe; each represented 

America on mission. 
How many millions there were of 
these American messages; how many 
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Dr. Kellogg, of the American Relief Administration, inspecting a group of little famine victims 
on the sidewalks of Kazan, Russia. He was the first relief worker to reach the town 
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Unloading American supplies at a Russian port 


millions of the people of Europe re- 
ceived these saving messages and 
blessed the givers and blessed America 
from which the givers and the messages 
came, no one will ever be able to say. 
Practically all the inhabitants of Oc- 
cupied Belgium and North France, 
amounting to seven and a half million 
in Belgium and two and a quarter mil- 
lion in France, received their bread 
during four long, difficult war years 
through the intervention of the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium. The 
American Relief Administration, a 
post-war organization, estimates the 
total number of persons who have been 
fed through its efforts since Armistice 


Making food relief delivery across 


Day to be no less than 100,000,000 
The American Red Cross is sure that 
it has aided not less than 20,000,000 
persons in Europe, exclusive of Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

Perhaps I can speak to better ad- 
vantage about the character and extent 
of the work of America on mission in 
Europe if I speak particularly of that 
work which I especially know because 
I saw it and helped in it a little person- 
ally, namely, the work of the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium and the 
American Relief Administration. 

The Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium, of which Herbert Hoover was 
founder, chairman, and always the in- 





North Russia 
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spiring spirit, was organized in Octo- 
ber, 1914, and began its food relief in 
Belgium in November, 1914, and in 
North France in March, 1915. It 
continued it, in both countries, stead- 
ily through all the rest of the war and 
even for most of the Armistice period, 
altogether about four and a half years. 
Its total operations involved the ex- 
penditure of almost a billion dollars 
and the obtaining by gift and pur- 
chase, and its transportation overseas 
and safe and equitable distribution to 
a population in the hands of a con- 
quering army, of about five million 
tons of food. Not all of the great sum 
of money involved in the C. R. B. re- 
lief operations came as outright gifts 
from world charity. By far the larger 
part came as advances from the Amer- 
ican, British and French governments 
made to the C. R. B. but construed as 
loans to the Belgian government. This 
money was devoted to the general 
ravitaillement of the whole shut-in 
population of occupied Belgium and 
France unable to use any of its in- 
ternal resources for foreign food pur- 
chases. However much money Banker 
this or Baron that, shut up within the 
steel ring that enclosed the occupied 
territory, might have at his disposal, 
he could buy little or no bread with it 
unless some arrangement were effected 
by which grain from outside could be 
brought in. 


Food for the Penniless 
a. the Belgians or French with- 


out money, and they were many 
and kept increasing as the war wore 
on, had to have another service, that 
which we called the secours service, in 
a word, a service of absolute charity. 
For this service the C. R. B. collected 
some fifty million dollars (in money 
and commodities) from world charity 
and added to this sum about one hun- 
dred and forty millions more obtained 
as profits from the sale of food to those 


who could pay and which was entirely 
turned over to the secours service. So 
that through all the four and one-half 
years every man, woman and child ip 
Belgium, rich or poor, had a daily 
ration of bread and other food. ; 


Surplus Funds Aid Education 


OR has the benevolence of the C. 
R. B. to Belgium and France en- 
tirely ceased as yet; only it has taken 
on a different form. For in the liqui- 
dation of the C. R. B. at the end of the 
Armistice it found itself with « money 
and food residue (promptly converted 
into money ) on hand which, by mutual 
arrangement of the Commission and 
the Belgian government, is now being 
devoted to the advancement of cduca- 
tion in Belgium. Large sums _ have 
been given to each of the four great 
Belgian universities at Brussels, Lou- 
vain, Ghent and Liege, as well as to the 
School of Mines at Mons and _ the 
Colonial School at Antwerp. A Bel- 
gian Fondation Universitaire lias been 
set up with a considerable endowment, 
the income from which is largely spent 
in subsidizing scientific research. And, 
finally, a C. R. B. Educational Foun- 
dation has been organized which main- 
tains a system of exchange university 
fellows and visiting professors hetween 
Belgium and America. About thirty 
advanced Belgian students are scat- 
tered among leading universities of 
this country each year and «a dozen 
American graduate students «are sent 
to the four Belgian universities. One 
eminent American university professor 
gave lectures in the Belgian universi- 
ties last spring and an eminent Belgian 
scholar is now filling a lecture program 
in several American universities. In 
North France, too, a special organiza- 
tion for nursing mothers and infants is 
now achieving a most beneficent work 
by means of funds derived from the 
liquidation of the C. R. B. operations 
in North France. 
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ierican Re- 
inistration, 


The A 
lief Ad 


established at the be- 
ginning of the Ar- 
mistice, also under 
the chairmanship of 
Herbert Hoover, has 
be ¢ steadily at 
European re lief work 
on the grand scale 
ever since its found 
ing and it is still 
carrying on its op- 
erations, chiefly now 
in famine-stricken 
Russia. At one time 
in its existence it was 
carrying American 
aid to twenty-thre« 
European countries, 
and at the peak of its 
recent and still con- 
tnunge Russian 
work last August 
was directly feeding 
over ten million 
starving people in 
Central and South- 


ern Russia, including 
$171,441 children 
and 6,257,958 adults. 
During its four years 
of existence it has provided food relief 
for a longer or shorter period to cer- 
tainly no less than one hundred million 
persons, of whom ten million were chil- 
dren, fed directly in specially created 
child-feeding institutions. 

This organization has, in addition 
to food relief, carried on an extensive 
clothing relief, and, especially in Rus- 
sia, a large medical relief. It has also 
carried on a special relief to particular 
persons or families in Europe through 
an ingeniously devised system of 
“food drafts” and “ food remit- 
tances,” paid for by persons in Amer- 
ica or elsewhere desirous of helping 
relatives or friends in regions of food 
shortage, and “called” in food at spe- 
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Clemens Pirquet, Austrian physician who founded the N. E. M. 
system of child feeding, which displaced the caloric method 


cial A. R. A. warehouses established 
in many European cities. 

The A. R. A. began operations im- 
mediately after the Armistice 
signed with about $3,000,000 derived 
from the President’s Fund for Secur- 
ity and Defense, and soon after $100,- 
000,000 was made available to it by 
Congressional appropriation. Most of 
this money, however, was not given, 
but loaned to the various needy Euro- 
pean governments, for which obliga- 


was 


tions for repayment were taken and 
are now in the U. S. Treasury. In 
addition, in his capacity as Director 
General of Relief, Representing the 
Inter-Allied Supreme Economic Coun- 
cil, Mr. Hoover mobilized financial sup- 
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port from over thirty governments and 
handled through the purchasing and 
distributing machinery of the A. R. A. 
and various affiliated relief organiza- 
tions relief supplies of an amount to 
the value of over a billion dollars. It 
has made but one public appeal for 
charity funds. This was made in co- 
operation with a number of other large 
American relief 
porarily associating themselves as the 
European Relief Council for the ex- 
clusive relief of children. Nearly 
thirty million dollars were obtained. 

In addition, a number of American 
organizations have associated them- 
selves with the A. R. A. to help sup- 
port the Russian relief, to which alto- 
gether, up to date, a little less than 


organizations, tem- 





Two happy little Polish survivors. 


Poland was one of twenty-three 
countries which received American food 


sixty million dollars from American 
sources have been devoted. Through- 
out its operations, too, the A. R, A, 
has demanded and obtained the benevo- 
lent participation of the government 
of each country in which it has worked, 
It has been a rule of the A. R. A. that 
all expenses of internal transportation 
and distribution, rentals of warehouses 
and kitchens, salaries of paid person- 
nel (except the American agents ), ete, 
should be met by the government of 
the country being aided. In the case 
of Russia the Soviet Government was 
also requested to, and did, provide at 
least $10,000,000, for the purchase by 
the A. R. A. of seed grain as a partial 
offset to the appropriation of $20,- 
000,000 by the American Congress for 
the purchase of 
food (mostly corn) 
for free distribu- 
tion in the Russian 
famine regions. 

I have spoken 
now of but two ex- 
amples of Ameri- 
can organized re 
lief work for Eu- 
rope. They are 
examples to he 
sure of the larger 
organiza tions 
among the hur 
dred of all sizes. 
But there were 
other large ones. 
The American Red 
Cross, for example, 
spent no less than 
$200,000,000 up 
to the end of 1922 
in civilian relief 
work in Europe 
and no less than 
20,000,000 people 
were reached and 
helped by it. Its 
work, too, like that 
of the A. R. A. is 
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still going on and 
also like the A. R. A. 
it has touched at 
many points the 
many other organiza-~ 
tions. Each of these 
had its own special 
way of working and 
its own special field 
of work. Each 
worked to fill a gap 


ind help produce a 
whole. But there was 
much overlapping 
ind mu h coopera- 
tion. Kac h rein- 
forced the work of 
the other, and all 
were the manifesta- 


tion of America on 
mission. All repre- 
sented America’s de- 
sire and willingness to 
take part in the help- 
ing and healing of 
stricken and suffer- 
ing Europe. 

How can this work 
ever be measured? If 
one turns to figures 
of money used it all 
adds up to hundreds 
of millions, even to 
billions of dollars. 
Or if to numbers of 
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Maurice Pate, who had charge of Polish relief werk 


men, women and children saved from of heart, of sympathy, of moral anél 
suffering and death, it runs-again into spiritual encouragement. Europe 
millions. But how can the beautiful knows this, and Europe, the great Eu- 
special work of such organizations as_ rope of the millions of little people, 
the Fatherless Children of France or appreciates this. We need not worry 
the Committee for Men Blinded in Bat- or be vexed over-much by the cartoons 
tle be measured? Certainly not by in the politico-comie weeklies or the 
figures of dollars spent; nor indeed is utterances of the politicians of the 


that a fair measure 


for the work of capitals. America on mission in Fu- 


the organizations that have spent much _ rope has left an ineffaccable impression 
money. All this work has been an affair on Europe—and on America. 
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William Pierson 


AST August a leader in the public 
L, life of America, fresh from cb- 

servation of conditions in Eu- 
rope, wrote, “ The real fundamental 
difficulty is underneath political or 
There is a lack of 
There is little feeling of 
brotherhood. There is intense and 
blind nationalism. 


economic factors. 
good will. 


I do not see where 
there is hope of successfully attacking 
the fundamental problem if the church 
is not equal to some beginning.” 


Churches Militant for Good Wil] 





Merrill, D.D.. pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church of New York City 
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A Great Conference of Re. 
ligions, Uniting Protes. 
tants, Catholics and Jews 
in Bonds of Helpful 
Fellowship for Securing 
Lasting Peace and Good 
Will Throughout the 
World Is in Prospeet 


By Wi vuiam 


Pierson MERRILL 


The church is equal to some 
beginning, and is making it. 
The World Alliance for Pro- 
moting International Friend- 
ship through the Churches, a 
spontaneous and independent 
movement, but officially in- 


dorsed by many church 

bodies, is rapidly gainin 
pidly § f 

power and influence. It is 


based on a simple conviction: 
—that the church of Christ, 
in all its parts, and in all 
countries, ought to act as 
leading agent for good will 
between nations; and that it 
can so act at once, without 
waiting for church unity, or 
any other desired and dis- 
tant end. With this goes 
another conviction, that the 
best way to foster the spirit 
of good will is to bring men of 
different races and points of view face 
to face in a common spirit of faith and 
hope and good will. 

The church at large is responding 
to this call. The Conference held in 
Copenhagen in August last was an im 
pressive demonstration of the wide- 
spread and deep feeling in the chureh 
that it must stand for good will between 
nations and races. About two hundred 
and fifty men and women were present, 
from twenty-six countries. The dis 
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cussions were characterized by extreme 
freedo) of matched 
throughout by great considcrateness 


expression, 


in tone. 

It was an American preacher who 
sounded the key-note. Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson, of New York, preached the 
opening sermon, from the decisive text, 
“Tf any man have not the spirit of 
Christ. he is none of His ”; and Thor- 
waldsen’s impressive statue of Christ, 
standing in the chancel of the church, 
seemed to call the delegates away from 
smaller things and thoughts to the 
spirit of Christ as the one test of true 


Christianity, and the one hope of the 
world’s life. 
At the Copenhagen Conference, live 


topics were discussed in virile fashion, 


such as the rights and wrongs of 


minorities, and disarmament. Hot 
words were spoken; nothing was cov- 
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ered up or smoothed over. But the 
spirit of good will was ever present and 
prevailed as the dominant note in the 
gathering. 

Outstanding figures were Dr. Nehe- 
miah Boynton, presiding with unfail- 
ing fairness, good humor, patience, 
alertness and tact; Sir Willoughby 
Dickinson, the indefatigable seerctary, 
tall, reserved, dominant in manner; 
Nathan Séderblom, Archbishop of 
Upsala, head of the Swedish Church, 
eager, radiant with energy and per- 
sonal magnetism, a man of boundless 
vitality; the Bishop of Oxford (per- 
sonal representative of the absent 
President of the Alliance, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), slender, stoop- 
ing, High Churchman in every word 
and act, keen in mind, deeply devout in 
spirit; the Dean of Worcester, fine ex- 
emplar of the broader school of An- 
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Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, of New York, preached the opening sermon at the Copenhagen 
conference attended by representatives from twenty-six countries 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury, President of the World 
Alliance for Promoting International Friendship Through 


the Churches 


glicans, and of the best type of Eng- 
lishman; Dr. John Henry Jowett, one 
of the greatest preachers of our day, 
spiritual, evangelical, gracious, fer- 
vent, far-sighted, whose call to the 
churchmen of Great Britain, following 
the Conference, to get together for the 
ending and outlawing of war, has 
caught the attention of the church as 
few appeals have done; Dr. Henry A. 
Atkinson, Secretary of the American 
Section of the Alliance. and of the 
Church Peace Union which stands back 
of it, whose vigorous personality and 





executive ability are largely 
responsible for the results 
achieved; such well-known 
American leaders as Doctors 
Arthur J.Brown and William 
Adams Brown, Peter Ainslie, 
Bishop Cannon, A. Z. Con- 
rad, William Horace Day, 
President W. H. P. Faunce, 
Samuel A. Eliot, Hamilton 
Holt, John R. Mott, George 
A. Plimpton, — Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Episcopalians, Bap- 
tists, Quakers, Lutherans, 
Unitarians, a wide represen- 
tation and the best of each 
varicty. 

Attending also were Bishop 
Georghieff of Bulgaria, a 
striking figure, oval face of 
olive hue, black eyes, hair and 
beard, face and _ bearing 
stamped with the touch of 
mystic piety; Professor Zilka 
of Czecho-Slovakia, with col- 
leagues representing the var- 
ied religious developments of 
that most interesting of the 
new states; Professor Am- 
mundsen of Denmark, a 
leader in the intellectual and 
social life of the Capital, head 
of the hospitable forces of 
Copenhagen which enter- 
tained the Conference; Bis- 
hops Gummerus of Finland and Raffay 
of Hungary, Professor Alivisatos of 
Greece, Professors Béhl and Cramer of 
Holland: Professor Kawashiri of 
Japan, making the long journey ex 
pressly to attend the Conference; 
Bishop Stiylen of Norway; Professor 
Demetrescu of Roumania, incarnation 
of courtesy and friendliness ; Signor 
Cabrera from Spain; Doctors Karl 
Fries and Knut Westman from 
Sweden; Professor Choisy, Dean 
Herold, and Dr. Adolf Keller from 


Switzerland, a mediating group of 
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great value both in language and in 
spirit; Archbishop Germanos of Thy- 
atira; Dr. Janitch from Serbia, splen- 
did, virile specimen of manhood, with 


an amazingly varied career, monk, 
priest in the Greek Church, Grand 
Opera singer, soldicr in the Balkan 


War and the Great War, head of the 
Serbian war propaganda bureau in 
London, now radical 
f his country, through it all a 
fervent Christian and churchman; 
Professor Adolf Deissmannof of Ber- 
in. brilliant mind, intellect incarnate, 
with a striking appearance, straight 


a leader in the 


party ( 


od, incisive in specch, clear- 


is a ral 

cut in thought and language, his face 
it times illuminated with the flash of 
1s Wilfrid Monod of Paris, 
slight. delicate, almost anewmic in ap- 
pearance, but full of fire and grace, 
versatile. abounding in courtesy, 
charm, and highminded generosity. 
Such were the outstanding figures. 
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Intcrest centered largely in the Ger- 
man and French groups, each made up 
of strong and representative men, the 
best of the Protestants in their coun- 
tries; Deissmann, Julius Richter, Al- 
bert Spiecker of benevolent and patri- 
archal aspect, and their comrades from 
Germany, Wilfrid Monod, André 
Monod, Jezequal and Gounelle from 
France. 

Feeling ran high, and a rift was im- 
minent, in the discussion over disarma- 
ment, The French and German dele- 
gations clashed. Dr. Jowett inter- 
vened, with a fervent invocation of the 
Christian Spirit, and Messrs. Adolf 
Deissmann and Wilfrid Monod, with 
Professor Hull, an American Quaker, 
were set to prepare a report on which 
all could agree. It was a dramatic 
moment when the report was brought 
in and unanimously adopted, the lead- 
ers of the German and French groups 


One felt 


standing with clasped hands. 





National delegates at the Copenhagen Conference of the World Alliance of Churches 
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Dr. Henry 


that the spirit of Christ can indeed 
bring and hold men together despite 
all their tragic differences. 

What did the Conference accom- 
plish? It adopted strong resolutions 
on the Rights of Minorities and on Dis- 
voiced emphatically the 
Christian condemnation of war; called 
all Christians to be apostles of good 
will: sent greetings to the League of 
Nations, to which it referred the ques- 
tion of justice to oppressed minori- 
ties. But the chief results were not 
in word, but in fact. It made the men 
present more aware of the vast possi- 
bilities that lie in Christian fellowship, 


armament; 





4. Atkinson, General Secretary of the Church Peace 
Union and of the World Alliance 


and in the common 
faith and _ spirit of 
Christians every. 
where. It confirmed 
the hope and courage 
of the national coun- 
cils in the twenty-six 
nations which had 
part in the 
ment. It 


to every 


move- 
sent back 
nation a 
group of church lead- 
ers, better-informed 
their  neigh- 
bors, surer that men 
of other 


about 


races and 
nationalities are like 
themselves, with a 
new gen rosity of 
outlook, and a new 
determination to 
stand for good will as 
the practicable solu- 
tion of the desperate 
state of world affairs. 

It set forcesin 
motion that may 
mean much. A Scotch 
minister of the best 
type, Alexander 
Ramsay, was _ taken 
from his church in 
London and ap 
pointed organization 
Secretary for Europe. He is bringing 
about group conferences at critical 
points, Hungarian churchmen with 
Roumanian, Polish with German, and 
the like. A committee was appointed 
to examine the textbooks of history im 
the various nations, with a view to the 
elimination from them of bitter, par- 
tisan statements that tend to perpet- 
uate old feuds. Long and firm strides 
were taken toward the holding, prob- 
ably in 1925, of a Universal Conference 
of the Churches of Christ, to consider 
the common life and work of the 
churches. All Christian bodies will pat 
ticipate in that conference, except the 
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Roman church; a measure of friendly ing a ‘ampaign which will soon be 






interest is found there also. In the heard of all over the country. 
more distant future looms the pros- The Conference stands a demonstra- 
pect of « great conference of religions. tion of the power of the Christian 

Leaders in the Roman Catholic _ spirit of good will to bring and hold to- 
Chur ive expressed warm interest | gether the severed parts of the world. 
in t roposed conference of re- The extension of that spirit is the hope 
ligions. ‘The Board of Trustees of the of mankind. It is slow work, hard 
Church Peace Union is made up of work, expensive work, this of bringing 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. individuals and groups together, that 
While the World Alliance Movement they may know each other, and so 
has | able thus far to bring into learn to trust each other, that on that 
effect co-operation 
only Protestant and as 4q 
Greck 1 rces, begin- 
nings e been made 
of a parallel move- 
ment the Catholie 
Chureh, in close 
touch with the World 
Alliance: and the 
Chur Peace Union 
plans to develop work 
among ( atholies and 
Hebr« as speedily 
as possible, hoping 
that entually the | 1 
three great bodies 
may funetion in 
heat ceord as | 
agent f peace and 
POO 

a \merican del- | 
egat over a 
sco} number — 

ul - resolved to | 

; 

Wak \merica to 


her ernational 
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coop tion with the r , T 
Henry Morgenthau, of New York, former Ambassedor to Turkey, 


other itions of the a member of the Board of Trustees of the Church Peace Union 
world. whether 
throug membership in the League of — trust may be built lasting peace and 


Nations, or through other form of order. But it is the only way; it is 
elective association. They are start- the way of Christ; the church has set 
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its feet on that path, and it will not 
turn back, nor cease to work in pro- 
moting friendship and goodwill, until 
all men who profess to be Christians, 
whatever their differences of race or 
creed or form, realize their brother- 
hood, and form an international com- 





Nathan Soderblom, 
Archbishop of Upsala, 
head of the Swedish 
Church, was one of the 
most enthusiastic repre- 
sentatives at the August 
conference held in Co- 
penhagen of the World 
Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship 
Through the Churches. 
The Conference demon- 
strated the power of 
good will to bring to 
gether staunch adher 
ents of differing creeds 
in a unity of purpose 
for the betterment of 
world conditions 


munity, which cannot be broken by any 
evil or divisive force. 

It is only a beginning; but, in a new 
and hopeful sense of the old phrase, it 
is the beginning of the end; and the 
end is the reign of the spirit of broth- 
erhood. 
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Where Goes the World? 


An Editorial Outlook 
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THE HEALING PROCESSES 


| VIL” is always more sensational than “good.” If John Doe 
2 commits suicide on the steps of the Capitol he is sure to 
get a “headline,” but there is no story in the thousands 
who pass the building every day, pegging along through 
the trials and tribulations of life without a whimper. 
This is not the fault of the newspapers; it is entirely natural. A 
healthy person is not conscious of his heart. It is only when some- 
thing goes wrong that the nerves—our internal news service—flash 
sensational reports of pain. It is the same in International 
Relations. 

Every morning we read all the bad news there is. The good news, 
hidden away in Government reports and statistical digests, is not so 
easily available. In this number of Our Worup, which appears in 
the Christmas Holidays, we turn our back on the sensations of the 
day, many of which are bad, and center attention on the healing 
processes—Good Wiil at Work. 

In spite of the threatening news there are certain processes plainly 
visible in Europe which give pause to the pessimists and which offer 
ground for the hope that the New Year will be happier than the Old. 





POLITICAL DEFLATION 


|T the Paris Peace Conference, a statistician, with a whim- 
sical bent, estimated that, in order to satisfy all the 
territorial aspirations of the victorious nations—so many 
of them coveted the same vineyards—it would require an 
area five times that of the entire globe. Peace in such a 
frame of mind was impossible. But Time and Adversity—those old 
schoolmasters—have made the world wiser than it was in 1919. 
Gradually the hot air has escaped from most of the balloons, many 
a “manifest destiny’’ has settled down to earth. There is still much 
over-inflation as an obstacle to Peace, but the shrinkage in exagger- 
ated “national aspirations” is very noticeable and it is a decidedly 
hopeful tendency. 
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GREECE AND BRITAIN 


IHE bursting of the Greek bubble was spectacular and dis- 
astrous. Europe is still trembling from the shock. Great 
Britain, with her traditional quickness of mind in realizing 
what is practical, in balancing resources and commit- 
ments, has avoided any serious explosion by anticipating 
and leading in this process of political deflation. 

There is a striking contrast between British opinion as expressed 
in the press at the time of the Armistice and today. Then they were 
going to ““Hang the Kaiser’; now they publish his Memoirs. Then 
they had intoxicating visions of ruling the waves even more abso- 
lutely than before. In those days they would not have listened to 
- any proposal of such a battleship ratio as was agreed to at Wash- 
ington. But British ‘“‘aspirations” at the time of the Peace Confer- 
ence were not limited to the seas. The defeat of Winston Churchill 
in the recent elections is illustrative of the revulsion of feeling against 
such grandiose adventures as he planned in Russia. In those days 
there were British troops in Archangel, the Caucasus, Russian Turk- 
estan, Siberia. Such enterprises are no longer popular. The British 
have withdrawn from Persia, and in Mesopotamia they are hard at 
work trying to consolidate a native government which will make the 
burden of the mandate less onerous. The new Premier, Bonar Law, 
announces a policy of liquidation. 

We can observe this process of political deflation more easily in the 
case of Britain than with other countries where the difference of 
language intervenes. But more or less rapidly the same process is 
at work the world around. The Armistice found Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia at sword’s point over the rich mining country of Teschen. 
They have reached a give-and-take accord. Japan was greatly over- 
expanded. They have wisely withdrawn from the mainland of 
Siberia. The negotiations with China over withdrawal from Shantung 
are satisfactorily concluded. Public opinion in Japan no longer sup- 
ports the high-handed policy of the Twenty-One Demands. The 
French, finding their commitments in Syria too great for their re- 
sources, have already abandoned Cilicia. 

This is not a conscious process. It is not something that any one 
has willed. It is a gradual re-emergence of common-sense—a transla- 
tion into the formal language of diplomacy of the meaning of our 
homely phrase about “biting off more than you can chew.” Just as 
in business, so in International Politics, wisdom consists in limiting 
ambition by consideration of available resources. Greece, learning 
so iragically herself, furnishes an object lesson to all. 

Whatever the motives of this trend towards political deflation, it 
is a good thing, a healing process. It makes it more and more prac- 
ticable to talk of organizing a real peace. 
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THE SOVIET SHRINKAGE 


S)HERE has been a somewhat similar deflation of the Bol- 

shevik Menace. It has lost its frightfulness, because it 
ay Pal has become less attractive. Perhaps there were some 
ae ‘@) selfish people in Europe and America who opposed Bol- 
shevism because they feared it might succeed; who value 
their own special privileges above the general “happine ss which Com- 
munism promised. Today the opposition is based on conviction that 
Bolshevism would fail. 

Lenin very readily admitted the horrors of the Revolution, claiming 
that the end justified the means. But that is a plea which can only be 
made in case of success. No one wants the bitterness of civil war 
unless there is a fair prospect that conditions will be greatly better 
afterwards. Bolshevism becomes less dangerous to the existing order 
every day, as more people are convinced that it has not brought a 
millennium to Russia, that it has failed to fulfil its promises. 

In the unsettled days immediately after the War, unrest was wide- 
spread. And to those who were discontented the Soviet Government 
offered an alluring dream. Short-lived governments on the Russian 
model were set up in Hungary and Bavaria. Desperate attempts at 
revolution were made in Germany and Italy. The Communist senti- 
ment was strong in all Labor and Socialist parties. Responsible 
statesmen everywhere were nervous and jumpy. Although we were 
farthest removed from this danger, some of our officials became 
absurdly hysterical. It was not a frame of mind which was favorable 
to constructive work for peace. 

But the mirage fades. The Russian experiment may still cause 
the timid capitalist to shudder, but has lost its attraction to the 
worker. It is no longer a beautiful dream. It remains a menace 
only as a counsel of desperation. If the economic and social decay 
of Europe continues unchecked there is danger of bread riots, desper- 
ate hunger revolts, Samson-like attempts to pull down the temple. 
But the failure of Bolshevism to improve the condition of the worker 
is patent. 

Not only the failure of Pure Communism, but also the cause of 
the failure, becomes constantly clearer. The fundamental error of 
Lenin and the Bolshevist theorists was a belief that industry is auto- 
matic. They believed that some inexorable Fate would compel the 
capitalist to go on deve ‘loping and managing his enterprises no matter 
what happened; that some innate proclivity would drive the highly 
trained mining engineer to go on with his work under any circum- 
stances. So they issued decrees depriving all such people of the 
accustomed incentive to activity. When the capitalist, forbidden to 
make profits, abandoned his factory; when the technical man refused 
to work for the pay of an unskilled laborer, the Bolsheviki were at 
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first surprised, then vastly angry. They executed a good many 
people for what they called “sabotage”; that is, refusing | to carry on 
automatically. 

The troubles of the Soviet officials did not end with the sullen 
sabotage of the former “ruling class.””. The minds of the peasants 
and their own proletariat worked in exactly the same way. If the 
peasants could not harvest the result of their toil they would not 
plant. When offered an insufficient ‘“‘ration” instead of a pay en- 
velope the factory workers “‘suffered in morale.” 

Discovering that the industrial machine would not run auto- 
matically, the Government of the Workers and Peasants did what 
no Middle Class Government has ever done: it tried “compulsory 
labor.” The widespread food-shortage and the psychology of Terror 
made unusually favorable conditions for this experiment. But it 
failed completely. 

The NEP, as the “New Economic Policy” is called for short, is 
Lenin’s confession that Pure Communism has failed. People do not 
automatically contribute their brain nor their brawn to the industrial 
process. It is necessary to offer incentives: wages, salaries, interest, 
to get people to man the machine. Relatively few people are inclined 
to urge a bloody revolution if the end is to be this familiar conclusion. 

In the days of the Peace Conference we all shuddered a little when 
we heard that a Bolshevist agitator from Moscow was at large in the 
land.. Now, when we hear it rumored that Isadora Dunean is a 
Bolshevist emissary, we go to see her dance. 


THE OTHER DANGER 


as \c¢ O completely have the roseate promises of Bolshevism faded 

ot that Revolution is no longer a menace in any place where 

the mass of people are moderately contented. The 

3, 2 pendulum has swung to the other extreme. Lloyd George 

was right when he said he feared Reaction more than 
Revolution. 

In 1914, in England, in France, in Italy, in America, liberal govern- 
ments were in power, standing explicitly for the good of all, as against 
the special privileges of any. Every where there has been a swing 
back. which is typified by the return to power of the Tories in 
England. 


The Reaction seems inclined to make the same mistake—from the 





opposite point of view—as the Revolutionary theorists—to think 
that the processes of industry are automatic. But, if it is quite 
natural for the capitalists of Russia to desert their enterprises when 
deprived of their accustomed profits, it is equally natural for work- 
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ingmen to quit the job, if denied a “living wage.” If we want coal in 
our furnaces it is just as important to offer adequate incentive to the 
miner as to the mine owner. Neither one nor the other will perform 
his necessary function automatically. 

In every corner of the world we have had since the War an unstable 
balance between the classes, an internal struggle, often breaking out 
into actual fighting, a condition which not only obstructed prosperity, 
but which also postponed the return of that calm which is requisite 
for constructive work for peace among the nations. A country which 
is torn by civil strife is certainly not a good member of a community 
of nations. 

Gradually, all over the world, although at varying rates of speed, 
the heat of this internal conflict 1s lessening. Extreme Reaction, just 
as much as Extreme Revolution, has been discredited. With peace 
at home men will have more leisure to think of peace on Earth. 


ee , - . — 7 


THE GRIM LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE 


AHESE terrible years of positive war and negative peace have 
| not taught us much that is new. They have only recalled 
to us with brutal emphasis—the ancient knowledge of 
mankind. An individual in the community, a. class 
within a nation, one country among its neighbors, can not 
grasp for itself special privileges except at the expense of others—that 
means warfare. And war, with its destructiveness, destroys the 
prize fought for. The only basis on which peace can be organized 
between neighbors, classes, countries, is a policy of give and take, of 
“live and let live.” 

As we have frequently emphasized in these columns, the problem 
which faces the statesmen of the world is the same which we, in 
America, have watched in the development of our industrial system. 
The short-sighted policy of every man for himself, of cut-throat 
competition, means waste, impoverishment, ruin. It must be super- 
seded by a policy of concentration, social control and cooperation. 

Peace—internal or external—is based not on a formula or a happy 
phrase, but on a frame of mind. The establishment of peace in 
Europe, the retura of ordered prosperity, waits on the development 
of this frame of mind. Such conferences as that of Lausanne are 
important as straws, showing the direction of the wind. It is a vari- 
able, shifting wind. But on the whole, in spite of the noisy triumph 
of the reactionaries and the noisier threats of the revolutionists, there 
are comforting signs that ancient lessons are being re-learned, that 
amore liberal spirit grows among the peoples. These are hopeful 
auguries for the future. 
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AN ENVOY OF UNDERSTANDING 


a|HE world has long been familiar with the diplomatic title, 
“Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary.” 
But War and the ensuing struggle for peace have made us 
acquainted with a more extraordinary emissary—the am- 
bassador of Good Will. Herbert Hoover stands out con- 
spicuous among these Envoys of Understanding. 

It was in November, 1914, that he began the organization of the 
relief work in Belgium and Occupied France. After we entered the 
War, he was kept in America as Food Administrator, but the remark- 
able staff of men he had developed in the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium carried the same work to the people of the Allied countries. 
After the Armistice, as American Relief Administrator, Mr. Hoover's 
activities, and his organizations of impartial benevolence spread to 
practically every country of Europe. The work continues in Bel- 
gium, France, Austria, Poland and Russia. In all these countries, 
through all these trying years, dealing sometimes with Government 
officials but more generally directly with the people, Herbert Hoover 
has been preeminently the Envoy of Understanding, an example and 
interpreter of American good will. 

Through all these relief operations, of unprecedented magnitude 
and of surprising administrative efficiency, Mr. Hoover has kept 
scrupulously to the high ideal of impartial generosity. He has not 
played politics with relief. He has not traded food for commercial 
concessions. Such things have been unregarded by this envoy in his 
dealing with the peoples of Europe. Yet, America through him, has 
carried out a program of higher policy by lending support—we can 
almost say the only support that was lent—to the shattered social 
structure of Europe, which without this support would surely have 
collapsed. 

Honorary citizen of Belgium, free man of many European cities, 
honored by universities at home and abroad, and, most impressively, 
the recipient of the blessings and prayers of millions of men and 
women and children, the little people of Europe, Herbert Hoover, 
Envoy of Understanding, has had a recognition which not only must 
be gratifying to him, but also is encouraging to all of us who, despite 
the current pessimism, believe that the World still appreciates Good 


Will. 
at 
TOO COLD TO EAT 


HE most extensive operation of the American Relief Admin- 
istration, under Mr. Hoover’s guidance, was last year’s 
campaign against the famine in Russia. It is estimated 
this adventure in Good Will saved ten million lives. The 
worst of the food shortage is over, but now word comes 
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that at least a million children will die of cold during the winter 
unless clothing is sent from America. 

One sentence in a cable to Mr. Hoover from Colonel Haskell in 
Moscow tells the story tersely: ‘“‘Children wrapped in rags, bare 
skin showing through, or thin flour sacking garments, one garment 
to a child, no shoes, no stockings, half starved, but too cold even to 
vo to A. R. A. kitchens for food.” 

Children too cold to venture out for a hot meal are very cold in- 
deed. New clothes are unobtainable. Adults, like children, wear 
tatters that were garments eight years ago. 

In the face of this crisis, arrangements have been made for “clothing 
remittances” to Russia on the same basis as the “‘food remittances” , 
which have worked so successfully in the past year. 

For $20.00 a “clothing remittance” can be bought at the A. R. A. 
Headquarters, 42 Broadway, New York. The person who receives 
the “remittance” in Russia can present it to an A. R. A. warehouse 
there and claim a package containing fourteen feet of all wool cloth, 
enough for two children’s outer garments or a suit for an adult; 
4 vards of lining; 16 yards of muslin for four suits of underwear; 
8 yards of flannelétte, with buttons and thread. 

The purchaser of such “clothing remittances” can mail them direct 
to individuals in Russia or, if he prefers, can ask the A. R. A. to 
deliver the packages to especially needy persons. 


oe 
SAINT ARA 


BE) ae N the rich folk-lore of Russia there is a cycle of stories about 
2\7\ |S, the Saints. They are strikingly, sometimes startlingly, 
OAL, intimate and irreverent in dealing with the character and 
292% private lives of the Saints. Peter is the jester, the sly 
rogue, the wily fox of the company, always playing up- 
roarious practical jokes on the patient John—and in the end getting 
into trouble. For these Saint tales like the fables of Aesop have 
obvious morals; evil is punished and the good deed is rewarded. 

Kach day of the Russian year is dedicated to a particular Saint 
and the following tale, which will be told to the children in innumer- 
able peasant huts this Christmas tide, explains why St. Nikolas has 
four days in the year and St. Elievir has only the 29th of February. 

* * * 

One day the Good Lord invited His Saints to a high tea. It was 
not just an ordinary tea, where you can go in your street clothes. 
The invitations had been formal. As St. Nikolas was going along the 
road to the Good Lord’s house, his high boots freshly polished, 
wearing his best embroidered blouse, his hair carefully greased and 
curled, he caught up with St. Elievir, who also was all dressed up for 
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the party. They disputed amiabiy over which one had the larger 
number of candles burnt in his honor and presently they came upon 
a poor peasant whose cart was mired in a mud hole. His wretched 
horse had sunk to his belly, and the more the peasant belabored him 
with his whip the deeper he sank. 

For a moment the two Saints stood on the dry bank and gave the 
peasant useless advice. But St. Elievir was all for hurrying on. He 
said they might be late to the Good Lord’s tea-party and He was 
always vexed when people were late. But St. Nikolas, unheeding, 
continued to give the poor peasant advice, told him to tear some 
boughs off a tree to put under his horse’s feet, to take a rail from 
a fence and pry up the wheels. But although the peasant became 
smeared with mud to the tip of his bald head, the cart and the herse 
sank deeper and deeper. 

“There’s no other way,” St. Nikolas said. “I must jump in and 
lift him out.” 

At this, St. Elievir was horrified. “Nick, old boy,” he cried, “‘don’t 
you remember that you’re going to the Good Lord’s house? We're 
late already. What will He think if you come with your boots muddy ?” 

But St. Nikolas waded right out into the mire and, putting his 
shoulder under the tail of the cart, gave a great heave. 

“Well,” St. Elievir called from the dry bank, “if you don’t care 
what the Good Lord thinks of you, Ido. I’m not going to waste any 
more time on this peasant. I’m going on.” 

St. Nikolas did not even hear him. He was himself panting so hard 
from his effort that he could not have heard thunder. Foot by foot, 
heave after heave, he gradually worked the cart and the wretched 
horse out of the mire. Knowing he was late, he did not wait for the 
peasant’s thanks, but ran as hard as he could and caught up with 
St. Elievir just at the door of the Good Lord’s house. 

“It’s scandalous the way you look,” St. Elievir snorted. ‘Not 
only are you covered with mud, but your face is red from running, 
your hair is all mussed up. I won’t be seen with such a disgraceful 
person. I’m going in by myself.” 

St. Nikolas was rather abashed when he realized how unseemly he 
looked. He wished he could go back to his own house and wash up, 
because he was very good looking when he was tidy. But the Good 
Lord’s invitation, like the Tsar’s, isa command. So at last he sneaked 
in, hoping that no one would notice him. But the Good Lord saw 
him at once and, just as St. Elievir said, He was terribly vexed. 

“What do you mean” He thundered, “coming to My party dressed 
like a swineherd!” 

St. Nikolas was too shamefaced to answer. 

“What do you mean?” the Good Lord raged. 

Then St. Elievir, who was the greatest tattletale among the Saints, 
stepped up with a smile. 
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“I know. I warned him. I told him You would be angry. We 
were coming along together, and I will say for Nick that he had put 
on his best clothes. But we came to a good-for-nothing peasant 
stuck in the mud. And in spite of all I could say, Nick just forgot 
all about Your party and jumped into the mud to help the peasant.” 

And the Good Lord’s anger melted faster than snow on a stove. 

“Inasmuch,” He said, “‘as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

And He kissed St. Nikolas on both cheeks in spite of the mud and 
sweat, and led him to the bath house and gave him new clothes, 
much better than anything that he had ever had before. When they 
came back, the Good Lord made St. Nikolas sit by His side. 

“Because you helped My poor peasant,” He said, “I will reward 
you with four saint days a year. And as for you, Elievir, I should 
think you would be ashamed of yourself. You shall have only one 
day in four years.” 

And now—the tale ends—if you do not believe this story you can 
vo to the Church of the Blessed Nikolas at Rostov Veliki and see his 
muddy clothes, which are preserved even to this day in the Sanctuary 
or you can look in the Calendar and see that St. Nikolas has four days 
every year and St. Elievir only one in four years. 

* * * 

A letter recentiy come from Russia tells that the people have 
coined a new word out of the initials of the American Relief Admini- 
stration. Very few of them understand what the three letters really 
stand for, but they know that it is something good, something that 
brings them food in the midst of their famine, something or somebody 
who, like the Good Saint Nikolas, will not pass by on the other side. 
And so, in some of the hunger districts, the children believe that Ara 
is the name of a new Saint. 


CLEMENCEAU 
O one who believes in open diplomacy, in frank and public 
discussion of international relations can object to the 
visit of ““The Tiger.” 
The controversies which have been kicked up over 
whether or not the English were to blame for the sinking 
of the German Fleet in Scapa Flow, over the relative taxation of 
victor and vanquished, the number or color of African troops on the 
Rhine, how many hidden arms in Germany, are all very much 
aside from the point. 

The really important thing is that a Frenchman, like Clemenceau, 
not by underhand propaganda nor indirection, but quite publicly and 
with obvious sincerity, is trying to tell us how the problems of the 
world look to him and a great section of his people. The burden of 
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his message is that, from the viewpoint of a Frenchman, we are 
“quitters.” We may or we may not agree with this accusation, but 
it is to our good to know what other people think of us. 

Every one who has been abroad recently knows that this is the 
general verdict of Europe and especially of those Europeans who are 
most inclined to be friendly. They think we left them in the lurch, 
Most foreigners who visit America are restrained by considerations 
of courtesy from saying what they think. We should be grateful to 
this vehement old veteran for his frankness. 

One idea is especially impressive as we read the daily news of the 
bickering of the British and French over the Near East and Repa- 
rations. Clemenceau believes that the hope of the future lies in the 
continuation of the Entente, which won the victory. He regrets the 
present malentente, which puts his country at odds with the two great 
Anglo-Saxon Powers, but he does not apologize for it. He says we 
and the English were the first to break loose from the association, 

Germany, says the Frenchman, threatened us only, if she became 
predominant in Europe. That danger over, the width of the Atlantic 
was the only protection we needed and we withdrew. Germany 
threatened England only as a naval and trading rival. When her 
warships were sunk and her overseas commerce destroyed, England 
needed no further protection and withdrew. But France lives next- 
door to her enemies. Under English and American pressure, France 
gave up the “strategic frontier” which her militarists insisted she 
needed for security, on our promise to bear a hand if she were again 
attacked. But Britain and America, happily secure themselves, did 
not ratify that promise. Left to face Germany alone, Clemenceau 
can not see any solution but armament. 

He believes that the only non-militaristic hope of the future lies 
ina cordial working agreement between England, France and America 
and that as long as we refuse to cooperate, frictions and quarreis 
between France and England are almost inevitable. He believes that 
we could bring about the desired accord. 

OUR WORLD has criticized French policy in the past quite as 
freely as it has criticized American lack of policy. We disagree with 
a number of things Clemenceau has said during this visit. When he 
seems to suggest that we return to Europe for the purpose of stamping 
on the face of the already prostrate Gerniany he is doing his own 
cause a gross disservice. But on his basic thesis that active American 
cooperation is necessary to bring the progressive countries of Europe 
into a working accord we are in hearty agreement. 


+ + 
The photograph of “A. E.” (George W. Russell) in OUR WORLD 


for November, for which an erroneous acknowledgment was made, 
was reproduced by courtesy of The Brick Row Book Shop. 




















By Franklin K. Lane 


(This tribute to the races of America, first published during the life- 
time of the former Secretary of the Interior, gains added force from the 
fact that he himself was Canadian born.) 







mye) MERICA is a land of but one people, gathered from many countries. 
| Some came for love of money and some for love of freedom. Whatever 
Me the lure that brought us, each has his gift. Irish lad and Scot, 
/| Englishman and Dutch, Italian, Greek and French, Spaniard, Slav, 
/| Teuton, Norse, Negro—all have come bearing gifts and have laid them 
=} on the Altar of America. 
All brought their music—dirge and dance and wassail song, proud march and 
religious chant. All brought music and their instruments for the making of 
music, those many children of the harp and lute. 

All brought their poetry, winged tales of man’s many passions, folk songs and 
psalm, ballads of heroes and tunes of the sea, lilting scraps caught from sky and 
field, or mighty dramas that tell of primal struggles of the profoundest meaning. 
All brought poetry. 

All brought art, fancies of the mind, woven in wood or wool, silk, stone or metal 

-rugs and baskets, gates of fine design and modeled gardens, houses and walls, 
pillars, roofs, windows, statues and painting—all brought their art and hand craft. 

Then, too, each brought some homely thing, some touch of the familiar home 
field or forest, kitchen or dress—a favorite tree or fruit, an accustomed flower, a style 
in cookery or in costume—each brought some home-like, familiar thing. 

And all brought hands with which to work. 

And all brought minds that could conceive. 

And all brought hearts filled with home—stout hearts to drive live minds; live 
minds to direct willing hands. 

These were the gifts they brought. 

Hatred of old-time neighbors, national prejudices and ambitions, traditional 
fears, set standards of living, graceless intolerance, class rights and the demand of 
class—these were barred at the gates. 

At the Altar of America we have sworn ourselves to a single loyalty. We have 
bound ourselves to sacrifice and struggle, to plan and to work for this one land. We 
have given that we may gain, we have surrendered that we may have a victory. 
We have taken an oath that the world shall have a chance to know how much 
of good may be gathered from all countries and how solid in its strength, how 
wise, how fertile in its yield, how lasting and sure is the life of a people who are one. 

















What Is An American? 


There Is No Pure Type, in Terms of Race, and Never Could Have 
Been—The Future Depends on Making the Most of All the 
Heritages Brought to Our Shores from Many Lands 


By Joun Patmer Gavit 





CYNLUOTENUQUGREAU UGTA OAEAOO EASA ENEMA UNUM UNNI 


Mr. Gavit, a former Managing Editor of the New York Evening Post and well 
known as a writer on national questions, is author of the volume, “ Americans by 
Choice,” one of the series of “Studies of Methods of Americanization” made under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Foundation. 
series on immigrant contributions to America which will run through the year. 
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IRST among all primary things 
in human psychology is sus- 
picion of the other fellow—the 
stranger. It comes up to us in the 
fundamental stuff of which we are 
made. The simplest organism that 
we can find with the microscope shows 


it... Even the  shapeless amoeba, 
stretching out emergent tentacles 


toward whatever is not itself, exhibits 
consciousness that it alone is impor- 
tant and that all the rest of existence 
is something either to be avoided as 
hostile or consumed as_ properly 
created for its own benefit. 

So it is hardly strange—especially 
considering how short a distance we 
have come since our existence was 
maintained at all only upon the terms 
of raw struggle and habitual redness 
of tooth and claw—that we who are 
pleased to call ourselves “ civilized ”— 
whatever that may mean—attribute to 
our larger clans the same sacred self- 
ness that must be maintained against 
all comers. It is a quick process of 
the simplest mathematics to reduce the 
formula, “My Country, right or 
wrong,” through cancellation of “ My 
State, right or wrong,” “ My village, 
right or wrong,” “ my family, right or 
wrong,” to “ME, right or wrong.” 
That is the backbone, and few indeed 


Beginning a series of articles on “ America Still in the Making ” 
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are those great souls who have eradi- 
cated it from their philosophy. When 
we are honest with ourselves we recog- 
nize it, even when we apologize for it by 
calling it the “ fundamental law of 
self-preservation.” 

It is no new thing to transfer this 
whole attitude of the primitive mind:to 
our feeling about what we call “ race,” 
To the historic stock from which we 
imagine ourselves to have sprung we 
attribute mystical virtues, and ‘pro- 
claim those virtues as peculiarly our 
own. It goes even to color of skin,‘to 
say nothing of neighborhood customs 
of religion, marriage, dress and _ the 
building-styles grown up out of the 
local necessities of climate and avail- 
able materials. And it is not confined 
to what we are pleased to regard as 
“the superior races.” It is a univer- 
sal trait. 

“Do you really believe it is better 
to be black than white?” Stewart Ed- 
ward White asked of one of his African 
gun-bearers, during his expedition in 
German East Africa where no white 
man ever before had set his foot. 

“Beyond a doubt,” replied the 
Negro. ‘ Why should one desire to 
be white? Besides, Sahib, if you will 
pardon my saying so, you are not 
white—you are a kind of sickly pink!” 
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“This man who will speak to us 
now,’ said a Negro, introducing a 
white speaker to a Negro audience in 
Washington, “ has a white skin; but, 
my friends, he has a black heart!” 

“There you have it—in a nutshell— 
race pride. And it is the same psy- 
chology, whether in a Chinese who 
regards with polite amusement the raw 
bad manners of a white traveler, or in 
an American or Englishman, contempt- 
uously eating ham sandwiches in the 
Taj Mahal to the damnation of his 
soul from every Mohammedan point of 
view. 

Much poisonous nonsense is being 
uttered and believed in these days 
One con- 
spicuous protagonist has spoiled a lot 
of good white paper, made out of val- 
uable trees that might be put to better 
use, in establishing a kind of datum of 
human quality in the “ Great Nordic 


about this subject of race. 
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Race,” in the creation of which, you 
might imagine, the Almighty had 
spoken a final word about human qual- 
ity. The Nordic Race, it seems, is dis- 
appearing in a whelming flood of mon- 
grelism, and the world in consequence 
Taken at 
face value, the case looks bad. 

Even so, whence was the Nordic 
Race? Did it spring full panoplied 
with inherent virtues from the Bosom 
of God? 

A man told me awhile ago that he 
paid real money to have his lineage 
traced to Charlemagne. He was dis- 
pleased when I pointed out to him that, 
assuming as one fairly might that each 
of his ancestors had at least two par- 
ents, he must count in Charlemagne’s 
time (800 A. D.) no less than thirty- 
five thousand billion ancestral units in 
his heredity; so that by no possible 
chance could he escape being descended 


is going to the bow-wows. 
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Three Americans-to-be arrived from Russia 


from Charlemagne or any other man, 
woman or child alive in any part of 
Europe at that time. And _ behind 
those, incalculable billions of ances- 
tors from every corner of the Old 
World. 

There is not, and there never was, 
any such thing as a great, “ pure” 
race spoiled by mongrelism. The truth 


was said by Professor Ulysses G, 





Weatherly of Indiana 
University, in his not- 
able address before 
the American Socio- 
logical Society, on 
“The Racial Element 
in Social Assimila- 
tion”’* ; 


“Every great 
historical race is a 
composite of orig- 
inally separate ele- 
ments merged into 
a unity whose rul- 
ing characteristic 
is an increasing in- 
tegration of cul- 
ture rather than 
of blood. This 
process of merging 
is believed by Gun- 
plowicz to consti- 
tute the 
sence of world his- 
tory.” 


very es- 


Weatherly quotes 
Gum plowicy, in 
Der Rassenkampf, to 
this effect: 

“Throughout the 
whole history of 

men stretches a 

continuous process 

of amalgamation 
which, beginning 
with the smallest 
primitive synthetic 
groups and follow- 
ing a race-building 
law to us unknown, binds together 
and amalgamates small heterogen- 
eous groups into even larger unities, 
into peoples, races and nations, per- 
petually bringing them into conflict 
against other similarly constituted 
and amalgamated peoples, nations 
and races, and through this conflict 
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* Proceedings of the American Sociological Society, 
vol. v, pp. 57, et sequ. 
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into ever ‘new fields of conquest and 

culture, which again consolidates 

and amalgamates the heterogeneous 
elements.” 

The nationalizing process is com- 
pleted, as Professor Weatherly puts 
it: . . . when the things of the 
spirit are held in common and cher- 
ished by all, even if some specific 
ethnic or linguistic differences sur- 
vive. 

Or, in the words which he attributes 
to Renan: 

“To have a common glory in the 
past, a common will in the present ; 
to have done great things together, 
to desire to do still greater—these 
are the essential conditions for being 
a People.” 

It is not sufficient, as Professor 
Weatherly points out, with reiterated 
emphasis, “ that peoples should merely 
have undergone similar experiences; 
they must have undergone them to- 
gether.” 

There is no such thing as an “ Amer- 
ican race *’—unless it be the American 
Indians; and even they at their best 
were a product of many races gone 
before, representing as they did, and 
do even yet, every grade of intelligence 
and human quality. We must not talk 
as if the true “ American” were a 
“ pure-blooded ” descendant of May- 
flower stock. As I have said in another 
place :* 

* There is no such thing as ‘ the 
American type,’ if a racial type is 
meant. There never has been any 
such thing. Perhaps we know what 
the expression might mean in New 
England—a combination of English, 
Scotch or Welsh, who in turn would 
be bred of Dane, Pict and Scot; 
Saxon and Norman and Kelt, with 
perhaps a strain of French, or may- 
be of Dutch. In Pennsylvania very 
likely it would be English Quaker— 

© Ame icane by Choice, by John Palmer Gavit. In 


Series of ‘‘ Studies of Methods of Americanization.’’ 
Harper & Bros., 1922. 


or Plattdeutsch. The French-Span- 
ish combination in the Gulf region, 
the Scandinavian or German in the 
Middle West and Northwest, the 
Spanish-American along the Rio 
Grande and in Southern California, 
and so on, are “ American” by a 
title as good as that of those who 
trace their descent from the Pilgrim 
Fathers.” 


We are not a race, in any ethnic 
sense. At the very best we are in the 
very early stages of becoming one. 

And whether we like it or not, how- 
ever frantically we may struggle and 
protest and blunder in either wise or 
ill-considered efforts to control the 
process ; whatever cruelties and absur- 
dities we may commit against immi- 
grants and against ourselves and our 
traditions ;—whatever the “ American 
race” is to be in the time to come, 
it will be, must be, made by exactly the 
process outlined by Gumplowicz— 
“‘ heterogeneous groups bound together 
into larger unities,” by what Weath- 
erly calls “ an increasing integration 
of culture rather than of blood.” And 
of blood, too . . . In every real sense, 
the “one hundred per cent. American” 
of the future will have no exclusive 
marks of any sort that we can at- 
tribute to anything we now isolate by 
any racial name. 

It is time to stop beating the air; 
time to stop sitting disconsolate amid 
our ikons, as Roman senators are said 
to have sat while the hordes from the 
North swept in to overwhelm their civil- 
ization rotten with luxury and injus- 
tice and the degeneracy that comes 
with breeding in-and-in. It is time to 
consider what the ancient cultures of 
Europe are bringing to us of things 
worth while. Things which we have 
been very stupid and very slow about 
recognizing. 

In a very illuminating study of this 
business—one of the best of the 











** Studies of Methods of Americaniza- 
tion ” which must be the source-books 
in this field for a long time to come*— 
this subject is discussed with fairness 
and discrimination, and with a scien- 
tific analysis of the process of discov- 
ery, conflict and adjustment marking 
the normal steps of the “ integration 
of culture.” It shows us what is going 
on, upon a stupendous scale, before our 
very eyes. And going on in an abso- 

* Old World Traits Transplanted, by Robert E. Park 


and Herbert A. Miller In series of ‘‘ Studies of 
Methods of Americanization.’’ Harper & Bros., 1921. 
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lutely unprecedented 
fashion. Consider it: 
* Immigration in 

the form it has 
taken in America 


differs from all 
previous move- 
ments of popula- 
tion. Populous 
countries 
planted colonies, 
states have been 
conquered and oe- 
cupied, slaves have 
been imported. 
But when a sing 
country is peace- 
fully invaded by 
millions of 
men from scores of 
other countries, 
when there are 
added _ to. one 
American city as 
many 
there are Danes in 
Denmark, and to 
the same city more 
Italians than there 
are Italiansin 
Rome, we have 
something new in 
history.” 


have 


Jews as 


The process of as- 
similation is enor. 
mously important, 
and enormously 
difficult. It behooves us to pay atten- 
tion, and do what we can to make the 
transition from immigrant to Ameri- 
‘an as wholesome and sympathetic as 
possible. We must find the common 
denominators. 

The moment we look at the immi- 
grants from this point of view, we see 
that they are bringing to us heritages 
which, if we were of a mind to encour- 
age and accept them, would be of the 
greatest value to us. Quite often they 
understand us and our traditions bet- 
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Alec McNulty, from Scotland. a poet and a miner 
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ter than we understand ourselves. The 
Scandinavians, with a thousand years 
of experience with virtual democracy, 
come schooled in popular government. 
The Russian vieche, or popular coun- 
cils, by centuries antedated our town 
meetings. John Morton, one of the 
signers of our own Declaration of In- 
dependence, was impelled in his act by 
the spirit of nearby ancestors who 
were Finns. 

They were Danes who first brought 
to this country the finest methods of 
scientific dairying, long before extant 
in their own country. Italians, Poles, 
and Hungarians, as well as others of 
the legendary “ new immigration,” are 
rescuing for high-grade agriculture 
the farms that native Americans have 
deserted for the abnormal high-pres- 
sure life of the cities. 

It is not enough to point to the dis- 
tinguished individuals, men and women 
almost innumerable, of all these races, 
who have excelled in all the fields of 
invention, science, finance, music, art, 
politics and whatnot else, with the 
acknowledgment _ that, 


‘ 


patronizing 


strange as it seems, despite their ill- 
advised choice of other lands as birth- 
places, they nevertheless appear to be 
as able, as shrewd, as altruistic as our- 
All that might well be taken 


for granted ! 


selves ! 
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There are subtler things, deeper 
things, of culture and tradition, of ex- 
perience in the business of human liv- 
ing long antedating our own, that are 
being added to our stock, often against 
our will and opposition, by the masses 
of these old-world cousins who have 
come and are coming. 

For a crude example of what I mean, 
take the Negro, who was brought here 
by sheer force. Our whole relation 
with him has been beclouded in both 
directions by his consciousness (and 
ours as well—a guilty consciousness) 
of the rankest of injustice. We have 
always thought of him in terms of raw 
muscle and degrading menial service 
and status. But his muscle and his 
menial service are in no distinctive 
sense African. Irish and Italian and 
Lithuanian muscle are as good—per- 
haps better. We never have taken the 
trouble to find out what the African 
had which was his own, surviving out 
of a past inconceivably remote, of 
ancient traits and capacities displayed 
in lost civilizations. 

Far, far more valuable to America 
are the treasures of character, of 
knowledge and skill, of long experience, 
of good-will, sweet however long re- 
pressed, hidden in the bosoms and the 
brains of the men and women who have 
come to us from other shores. 
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Twelve good Americans from New York’s lower east side 
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War Veterans of Eight Allied Nations Who Met the Challenge to 
“Do and Die’, Have Made Their Own Peace Program Which 
They Will Urge Upon Their Governments 
By James E. Darst 


Of the American Legion 
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= Sketches by M. Reni-Mel, official artist of the French Ministry of War, member of 
the delegation of Inter-Allied vetecuns to the New Orleans conference, and painter of 
the allegory “ America,” commemorating American war aid to France, presented to 
the American Legion by the French Government. 


- 'T is odd that soldiers have had so 
| little to say about wars. Not 
about fighting them, but about de- 
claring them, and about the agree- 
ments that end wars and the treaties 
that fester new ones. But they are 
organizing now to make their voices 
heard in future. In the Interallied 
Veterans Federation, internationally 
nicknamed the Fidac, which held its 
annual conference recently in New Or- 
leans, the fighting men of eight allied 
countries are banded together to get 
world peace, some way, some time. 


Charles Bertrand of France, who 
wears the American Distinguished 


Service Cross for bravery in the de- 
fense of the Paris-Chateau Thierry 
road, following his re-election as Presi- 
dent, told how he had attended the 
Washington disarmament conference. 

* I saw there,” said he, “ experts in 
many lines—finance, reconstruction. 
statecraft. These men talked about 
war as if it had been an intimate thing 
to them. But it had not. No one of 
them ever had faced a machine gun. 
They—these old men—presumed to 
describe trenches and barrages and 
hospitals. The men who really had 
known these things, I looked for in 
vain. There were no men on crutches 
at the Washington conference, nor 


AUC 
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were there at Versailles; no blind men. 
The statesmen of the world had not 
invited into their conferences the ex- 
perts on suffering.” 

But the delegates who came from 
Britain and Belgium, from France and 
Italy, from Serbia and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and Rumania, to meet in New 
Orleans with their American comrades, 
had known suffering at first hand; and 
still knew it. To the table whereon 
they drew their peace manifesto, came 
a blind man representing England; a 
man scarcely able to speak because of 
a torn throat, representing Rumania. 
The delegates from Italy and Belgium 
had but two between them. 
France’s representative got fourteen 
bits of shell at Verdun. The Serbian 
delegate, perhaps twenty-five years old, 
told, apropos of Balkan troubles, how 
he already had served in four wars and 
how his father, slain in the last one, 
had taken up arms in seven. The 
Czech had been wounded and so had 
the American, twice. 

As they worked, these eight men rep- 
resenting eight millions alive and many 
more millions dead, they ignored old 
racial distrusts. Who could question 


legs 


their nationalism? But, retaining love 
of country, they went farther, striving 
for a brotherhood of men-at-arms and 
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of women and of children, dedicated to 
preventing the recurrence of wars. 

The Serbian one day asked permis- 
sion to speak with frankness. 

“ People call the Balkans the pow- 
der-magazine of Europe,” he said. 
“ But is it not true 
that the great 
powers have 
stirred up enmity 
among the Balkan 
peoples so that the 
powers might ben- 
efit? *’ 

A delegate from 
one of the great 
powers answered 
him: 

“What you say 
is very true,” he 
admitted. ** The 
soldiers of our 
armies have awak- 
ened to the fact it 
We will 
not be blind hence- 
forward.” 


is true. 


The resultant 
peace manifesto 
is a remarkable 


document. It was 
drawn after five 
days and nights of 
work by a committee of one man from 
each nation. It was then presented to 
the national convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion and unanimously adopted: 

“With an desire to 
mote peace, tranquility and good-will 
among nations, secure the institutions 


earnest pro- 


of organized society, preserve the sa- 
cred principles of liberty and democ- 
racy, and transmit their blessings to 
posterity, and establish safeguards to 
prevent the recurrence of war, we, the 
undersigned, representing the ex-serv- 
ice men of the signatory countries, 
to submit and endeavor to se- 
cure the adoption by our societies rep- 
resented and through them urge upon 


apre e 





H. NELSON JACKSON OF VERMONT 


Chairman of the committee of 
veterans who drafted the peace resolutions at 
New Orleans 
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our respective governments the follow- 
ing declarations of principles: 

1. “ That all international agree- 
ments among governments affecting 
the entire people shall be open and 
above board, with full publicity. 

2. “ That trea- 
ties make the law 
between nations 
and they must be 
executed in good 
faith. 

3. “ To 


territorial aggran- 


oppose 


dizement. 
4. “To vigor- 
ously suppress 


within our own 
boundaries all per- 
sons and propa- 
ganda seeking to 
overthrow by force 
government  exist- 
ing by will of the 
people. 

5. “That the 
financial policies 
of the allied gov- 
ernments must 
their aim 
the stability of ex- 
change and the re- 
sumption of inter- 
national commerce, and we recommend 
the suspension of trade relations with 
countries maintaining armies organ- 
ized for aggressive purposes. 


{ilied have as 


war 


6. “In view of the distorted po- 
litical reports tending to unbalance the 
public mind, we recommend that there 
shall be established by the FIDAC a 
news disseminating bureau with rep- 
resentatives in every member country; 
that this agency shall receive the offi- 
cial sanction of the governments of the 
respective countries; that it shall col- 
lect and issue news designed to offset 
destructive and inflammatory propa- 
ganda, particularly the propaganda 
put out by the proponents of Bolshe- 
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MARCEL HERAUD OF FRANCE 


Vice-President of the French Veterans’ So- 
ciety, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, many 
times decorated for bravery 


vism with the intent to change other 
forms of government. 

7. “* That an international court be 
established to outlaw war. 

8. “ To proceed as rapidly as con- 
ditions permit and when the decrees of 
such court become operative (except 
for machinery necessary to maintain 
them and the minimum police forces) 
to entirely disarm and disband our 
land, sea and air forces and destroy 
the implements of warfare.” 

What sort of men are they who try 
to bring about this unheard-of thing? 

Not rich men. Some of the dele- 
dates who came to New Orleans earn 
only a few dollars a day, American 
money. Nor can they be called diplo- 
mats. Unwittingly, they alienated 
sympathy on the first day of their 
conference by barring newspaper men. 
But they soon made up for other 


shortcomings by their intense earnest- 
ness, 

Strangely enough, they seemed ac- 
tually to mean what they said—that 
wars must end. Certain cracker-box 
philosophers will assure you that 
dreams of eventual and continued 
world peace can be nothing but 
dreams. Were these men mere theo- 
rists ? 

There was Glod, one of the two 
Rumanian delegates, who is one of the 
few living men, probably the only one, 
with the Cross of Michael the Brave, 
usually given only to royalty. Glod is 
about five feet and six inches tall and 
weighs probably one hundred and 
twenty pounds. Back in 1917 the Ru- 
manians, opposing a German army, 
desired to make a frontal attack. But 
to have this succeed, a feint must be 
made at one of the German flanks. 
Glod volunteered for this job and took 
forty picked men from his battalion. 





MILAN RADOSLAVLJEVITCH OF SERBIA 
Officer of the White Eagle of Serbia, Chevalier 


of the Legion of Honor, and winner of many 
medals for valor and distinguished service m 


the Balkan wars and the World War 
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They rushed into the German front 
trenches and killed all who opposed 
them. Glod was wounded twice in the 
assault and fifteen of his men died. 
German reserves came up and hand-to- 
hand fighting ensued. Glod was shot 
through the throat and had to write 
his orders. Some of his men wanted to 
fall back but instead he led them in 
another attack and they killed several 
Germans, who screamed so _ terribly 
that the German reserves retreated. 
The Rumanians got machine-guns up 
and Glod used these to hold his posi- 
He was hit a fourth time, giving 
him six wounds in all. More German 
reserves stormed his position but he 
still held on. Then the Rumanians 
attacked frontally and won a victory. 

There was Appleby of England, one 
of the Old Contemptibles, who was 
blinded in both eyes at the second 
battle of Ypres, in 1915. Appleby 
had organized the snipers of his divi- 
sion and had cut down casualties by 


tion. 





GEORGES GLOD OF RUMANIA 


Decorated with the Order of Michael the 
Brave, the greatest Rumanian military honor, 
usually accorded only to royalty, and with the 
French War Cross with citation for valor 
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EZIO GIOJA OF ITALY 


Chevalier of the Crown of Italy and holder of 
several medals for valor and of the honor 
medal of the disabled veterans of Italy 


German snipers, from three hundred to 
ten, daily. And Cohen, of England, 
member of Parliament from one of the 
Liverpool districts, who lost both legs 
at the third battle of Ypres. 

There was Jannes of Belgium, liv- 
ing only by the strength of his will; 
shattered. And Gioja of Italy, also 
hopelessly crippled, with five medals 
for bravery. And d’Avigneau of 
France, with fourteen wounds received 
at Verdun and holder of the French 
War Cross, with nine citations. 

As well as Jackson of Vermont, 


forty-six years old when he volun- 
teered, who got to the front by sheer 
perseverance, was wounded twice, re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Cross 
for bravery, and has been recommended 
for the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

These men, it seems, believe wars can 








be prevented. Their peace agreement, 
adopted unanimously by the American 
Legion, gets the backing of an organi- 
zation of close to one million members, 
with posts in eleven thousand Ameri- 
can communities. The new national 
commander of the Legion, Alvin M. 
Owsley, is an enthusiast for the Fidac. 
There is no question of the Legion’s 
strength in American affairs. 

The peace pact will be presented 
next to the fighters of seven other na- 
tions. There is no question it will be 
adopted by these veteran organiza- 
tions. Then the veterans will work for 
its adoption by the governments. They 
will enlist the women and children. 

As I have said, these men are not 
statesmen, nor are they wealthy; but 
they are tremendously in earnest. 

Their first official act on American 
soil was a visit to the grave of the Un- 
known Soldier in Arlington Cemetery. 
But they declined to visit their respec- 
tive embassies because they feared it 
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The Allied Veterans’ special train on the way to the New Orleans conference 


would scem they were getting political 
guidance from their statesmen. 

When they rode or walked through 
New Orleans, these crippled men of 
seven nations, husky doughboys volun- 
tarily stood at attention and saluted 
them. Delegates to the Legion conven- 
tion paused in their hustling affairs, to 
listen respectfully to speeches in 
French and Italian and Czecho-Slovak. 

It has all added to the sum of inter- 
national good will. The Fidac makes 
this good will take practical form. The 
allied veterans have prevailed on the 
French government to use excess Brit- 
ish labor on reconstruction work and 
they have brought about the waiving of 
passport formalities, so that British 
widows and orphans can freely visit 
French war aréas, 

Not so long ago, a Bohemian manu- 
facturer of reed organs found himself 
sliding into bankruptcy because of 
adverse exchange rates. And a Bel- 
gian manufacturer of clocks had a mil- 
? 
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lion tickers in storage in Brussels until 
the frane should come to life. Both 
men, in their extremity, appealed to 
the executive council of the Fidac. 
Followed very shortly the announce- 
ment of a reciprocal trade agreement 
between Belgium and Czecho-Slovakia, 
whereby Czech organs were admitted 
to Belgium duty free, and Belgian 
clocks were similarly inducted into 
Czecho-Slovakia, The veterans did it. 

Then there were the two Americans 
of Rumanian birth who found them- 
selves in a Rumanian jail for failing in 
military their land. 
Both men had happened to be in the 
American army at the time they came 
of age but our State Department could 
do nothing to help them, because of 
the very patent fact of their Rumanian 
citizenship. The Fidac explained mat- 
ters and Rumanian veterans brought 
about the release of the two men with 


service to own 


apologies. 
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In such every-day things the Inter- 
allied Veterans exert their influence. 
But always their greatest efforts are 
for world peace. 

The delegates to the recent confer- 
ence in New Orleans were: America, H. 
Nelson Jackson, L. R. Gignilliat, R. E. 
Condon, Dan S. Hollenga and Roy 
Hoffman: Belgium, Joseph Jannes, 
Maurice de Praeterre, Adolphe Pirot- 
ton; Czecho-Slovakia, Henri Holocek, 
Albert Gindra, Wenceslav Bukovsky ; 
Charles Bertrand, Roger 
Marie d’Avigneau, Jacques Teutsch, 
Andre Boulard, Marcel Heraud; Great 
Britain, Henry Richard Barlow, J. B. 
B. Cohen, William Appleby; Italy, 
Ezio Gioja; Rumania, Dan Badareu, 
Georges Glod; Serbia, Milan Rados- 
savijevitch, Voislav Nieckovitch, Nom- 
tehilo Yourichitech-Sturm. 

Men who have known Men 
who mean to put that knowledge to 
account. 


France, 


war. 
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{merican Legion and “ Fidac” delegates sign the peace program drawn up at New Orleans 











One War the World Needs 


International Teamwork for World Health and Against Disease Makes 
for the Deeper Understanding Between Nations Which Destroys 
Suspicions and Antagonisms 


By Georce E. Vincent 


President of the Rockefeller Foundation 


é< HAVE ventured to express a 
doubt whether nations can be 
drawn together by an ancient 

rumor about races ... I have ven- 

tured farther; and even expressed a 

doubt about whether they ought to be 

drawn together or rather dragged to- 
gether by the brute violence of the en- 
gines of science and speed. But there 
is yet another horrible doubt haunting 
my morbid mind... and that is 
the doubt about whether they are 
being drawn together at all.” Thus 
the paradoxical Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
in his recent volume about the United 

States. 

He would be a rash and forgetful 
person who could airily deride such 
doubts and predict with any confidence 
early unity and good will among the 
nations that make up this distracted 
world. Certainly noble sentiments and 
fine phrases will not get us very far. 
Only the recognition of common inter- 
ests and the working together to pro- 
mote these can gradually lead to un- 
derstandings. There are a few signs 
of better things. The temptation to 
make the most of them ought not to be 
wholly resisted. 

Disease is for all mankind a common 
enemy against which nations may make 
common cause. Health is a good which 
all may seek. In the very nature of 
the case no nation can rely upon itself 
alone in this conflict and this search. 
Each must in a measure at least de- 
pend upon the rest for knowledge, skill 
and co-operation. It is a world prob- 
lem which can be solved only by team- 





work among the nations. It is worth- 
while to review rapidly the progress 
which has been made and to mention 
the current forms of international] at- 
tack upon disease. 

This campaign is a world war be- 
‘ause of the universality of certain 
maladies which challenge the combined 
resources of all nations, and because 
other plagues, peculiar to given re- 
gions, are carried from continent to 
continent by migrations, commerce, 
and wars. Pneumonia, heart disease, 
nephritis, and many other disorders, 
infections of various kinds, pathologi- 
‘al growths occur in persons in all 
parts of the world. On the other hand, 
malaria, plague, small-pox, cholera, 
rabies flourish most in tropical re- 
gions. Influenza is supposed to have 
had its first home in Central Asia. 
Yellow fever was an American disease 
unknown in Europe before the voyage 
of Columbus. 

The distribution of diseases by 
means of human, animal, and _ insect 
carriers is one of the most striking 
chapters of human history. Plague 
has spread in three great epidemics; 
the first from Pelusium in Egypt, 542 
A. D., the second from Mesopotamia 
in the eleventh century—the crusades 
caused a recrudescence of this in the 
two succeeding centuries—and __ the 
third, which is still in progress, from 
Yunnan-Fu, China, in 1871. Thence 
it made its way by Hong Kong to 
India and to many of the larger sea- 
ports in all parts of the world. Asi- 
atic cholera, described as early as the 
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fourth century, did not become epi- 
demic until the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and cighteenth centuries in India, 


whence it was disseminated to all parts 
of the globe. Four outbreaks oc- 
eurred in the nineteenth century. Two 
of these entered the United States by 
New York and New Orleans and ex- 
tended to military posts in the upper 
Mississippi Valley and to the gold 
fields of California. 

The influenza epidemic of the win- 
ter of 1899-1900 originated in the in- 
terior of Asia and the Steppe region 
of Turkestan. It took four months 
for it to reach Petrograd, but within 
four weeks from that time it was rag- 
ing in New York. The recent influ- 
enza epidemic which swept the world is 
vividly remembered. The pilgrimages 
to Mecea and Jerusalem have long 
been means of spreading contagious 
In 1893 plague broke out in 
Mecca as a direct result of the large 
pilgrim immigrations. Yellow fever 
has been spread throughout Central 


diseases. 
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and South America and has frequently 
invaded the United States. Egypt has 
been called the disease filter of the 
Near East because of its relation to 
lines of East and West travel between 
the Far East and the Mediterranean 
ports. Merchandise also is a carrier 
Fur, hides, and bristles are 
infected with microbes of anthrax. 
Various other commodities are con- 
stantly suspected. 


of germs. 


Wars and war conditions among 
civil populations offer easy means of 


communicating certain diseases. The 
Army of Charles VIII of France 


spread syphilis far and wide in Eu- 


rope. The Spanish Army which 
fought against the Turks carried 
typhus back to Spain. Napoleon’s 


Army introduced the same disease into 
Russia. Typhoid and _ dysentery 
caused most of the deaths in the 
Franco-Prussian War. Small-pox was 
also disseminated. In the Spanish- 
American War the typhoid rate in the 
United States Army camps was high. 








Peking. China, has its physiological chemical laboratory, a scientific battleground in the inter- 


national warfare against disease 
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The “Hook Worm Cavalry,” including sanitary inspector and nurses, off for a day’s disease 
roundup in Brazil 


The World War broke down sanita- 
tion in Russia and Eastern Europe to 
such an extent that plague and typhus 
became epidemic and threatened West- 
ern Europe. 

This world-wide menace of disease 
throughout historic time has chal- 
lenged the ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness of men and nations. Systems of 
medicine, medical schools, public health 
knowledge and technique have been 
created to deal with the problem of 
disease, its control, cure, and preven- 
tion. This work was of necessity an 
international task even though it was 
not conscious or concerted. * All med- 
ical science, in a sense, is interna- 
tional; it is as cosmopolitan as music,” 
says Sir George Buchanan. By per- 
sonal journeys, by oral report, by let- 
ter and by printed page doctors have 
influenced one another across national 
boundaries. They have created a com- 
mon fund of knowledge and skill upon 
which all nations may freely draw. 

Greece and Egypt, Rome, Persia, 
the Saracens made their contributions 
to the beginnings of medicine. When 
Alexander invaded Asia he opened 
channels for the drugs and methods of 
Chinese and Indian doctors. The dis- 
ciples of Aesculapius established more 
than eighty of their clinics or sanitaria 
-in various lands of the Mediterranean. 


Physicians went from city to city in 
search of training. The Arabs trans- 
mitted Greek medicine to Europe from 
Thus at the outset 
medicine was an international product. 

After the mediaeval centuries with 
their stagnation had passed, the renais- 
sance and the dawn of the scientific era 
gave a stimulus to medical studies, 
Italy, France, England and Holland 
were conspicuous in leadership. In the 
nineteenth century Germany took a 
notable part. Russia, Switzerland and 
Scandinavia entered the unofficial col- 
laboration of the nations. British and 
German influence aroused the medical 
leaders of the United States. Japan 
felt the stimulus of a contact with the 
medical science of Europe, especially 
that of Germany. Missionaries carried 
Western medicine to the Far East, the 
Levant, and the islands of the sea. 
During the last few decades the nature 
of diseases, their causes, methods of 
treatment and prevention, have been 


Persian sources. 


investigated on a world-wide scale by 


scientific workers of many _ lands. 
Means of communicating knowledge 
have been multiplied. The results 
have been a triumph for the human 
mind and’a boon to mankind. 

Out of this development three na- 
tional tendencies in medical education 
have emerged: the British, which em 
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phasizes carefully supervised clinical 
experience with well drilled work in 
the underlying laboratory 
and aims at turning out a thoroughly 
trained the 
French, which from the outset sends 
students into the hospitals and gives 
them contact with a wealth of clinical 
material, concentrates upon the prom- 


sciences, 


general practitioner ; 


ising few to the neglect of the medi- 
ocre many, has faith in didactic lec- 
tures; and the German, which prizes 
special institutes of the laboratory sci- 
ences and teaching clinics, values 
training in research and prefers clini- 
cal lectures and demonstrations to giv- 
ing students actual experience in care 


of patients in hospitals. 


These three systems have been dis- 
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tributed throughout the world in ac- 
cordance with well recognized princi- 
ples of national influence. The Brit- 
ish system has prestige throughout the 
Empire, subject to modification espe- 
cially in Canada, French medicine pre- 
vails in the Latin countries of Europe 
Central South 
and has influence in Russia: while the 
German plan is largely followed in 


and in and America, 


Scandinavia, Austria, Eastern Europe, 
in the Balkan regions, and in Japan. 
In the United States and Canada a 
combination of British German 
methods has been gradually developed 
with certain which are 
found in either of the two European 


and 


features not 


systems. These three types are yield- 


ing to international influences which 


A missionary lec- 
turing at Vella la 


Vella. A’ scene 
in the_ British 
Solomons 
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may be counted upon to produce not 
uniformity but a more cosmopolitan 
form than at present exists anywhere 
in the world. 

Not only has the cure of disease 
been an international concern; the pre- 
vention of sickness and the control of 
epidemics have called for co-operation 
of governments and peoples. The 
Egyptians gave attention to water 
supply, diet and cleanliness. The Jew- 
ish Sanitary Code was detailed and 
useful. When Cyrus the Great went 
to war he took with him boiled water 
in silver flagons. The Roman aque- 
ducts and sewers are famous examples 
of early sanitation. To Venice in the 
fourteenth century belongs the credit 
of instituting quarantine regulations. 
The Mediterranean ports followed 
this example which spread to all the 
harbors of the world. 

Not until 1851 was an official Euro- 
pean conference of twelve nations held 
to agree upon concerted measures 
against cholera, plague and yellow 
fever. Thereafter at intervals of a 
few years other congresses were called 
to insure better co-operation in con- 
formity with advancing knowledge of 
preventive medicine. Finally in 1908 
a permanent International Office of 
Hygiene was established in Paris un- 
der the auspices of 28 nations. 


Workers for the World’s Health 


HE scientific basis for public 

health administration throughout 
the world has been provided by investi- 
gators whose very names bear testi- 
mony to the international nature of 
their work: Brownrigg, Jenner, Mur- 
chison, von Pettinkofer, Lister, Pas- 
teur, Koch, Erlich, Metchnikoff, Fin- 
lay, Reed, Manson. These men and 
many more worked as individuals or as 
members of institutions. University 
laboratories were at the service of sev- 
eral. Of late special institutes of re- 
search have been created, for example 


the Pasteur Institute of Paris, the 
Rockefeller Institute of New York, the 
Schools of Tropical Medicine in Liver- 
pool, London and Hamburg, the Well- 
come Bureau of Scientific Research jp 
London, the Kitasato Institute jpn 
Tokyo, the Bureau of Science in Man- 
ila, and in considerable part the School 
of Hygiene and Public Health at 
Johns Hopkins University, and _ the 
School of Public Health at Harvard 
University. Asa result of this world 
movement the inciting causes of 
typhoid fever, malaria, diphtheria, tu- 
berculosis, dysentery, plague, typhus 
fever, cholera, yellow fever and other 
diseases have been discovered. Many 
valuable vaccines have been prepared 
to give immunity and serums to reduce 
the virulence of several maladies. The 
scientific knowledge accumulates faster 
than it can be applied to the problems 
in the field. 


Conquering the Tropics 

OR many reasons the _ tropical 
countries have attracted the in- 
vestigators of disease. From these re- 
gions come several of the plagues which 
have threatened other lands. The 
Tropics are of large economic impor- 
tance, sources of valuable products, 
and offering large possibilities of de- 
velopment if only the environment can 
be made more salubrious. Although the 
Tropics may never become suitable for 
permanent occupation by races accus- 
tomed to other latitudes, it is coming 
to be believed that it is not the climate 
which directly menaces human beings, 
but rather the germs, parasites and in- 
fective insects that thrive in hot and 
humid countries. The primitive social 
organization among tropical peoples 
also contribute to the prevalence and 
persistence of diseases. The success of 
Gorgas at Panama, the work of the 
health service in India, the experience 
of Americans in Manila, the demon- 
strations of the Rockefeller Founda- 
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tion in hookworm control, all throw 
light on this problem. The conquest 
of the ‘Tropics takes on a world signifi- 
cance and challenges the scientific in- 
practical — sani- 


vestigator and the 


tarian 
The League’s Health Program 


HE hope of international team- 

work in dealing with health and 
disease has been brightened by the 
creation under the League of Nations 
of a Public Health Organization which 
has the direct support of 42 nations 
and the sympathetic co-operation of 
the United States. The Special Com- 
mission which raised an effective bar- 
rier across Eastern Europe against 
typhus in 1920-21 was, appointed by 
this League agency and supported by a 
common fund from government treas- 
uries. The Public Health Organiza- 
tion of the League has reached a work- 
ing agreement with the International 
Office in Paris. 

The program of the Organization 
includes: the gathering of vital statis- 
ties, a prompt notification of epidem- 
ics, a standardizing of vaccines and 
sera, international conferences and ex- 
changes of health officers, securing of 
better health conditions for sailors on 
ship-board and in ports, co-operation 
with League mandatories, the commis- 
sion on opium and the labor office. Al- 
though this work is mainly supported 
by government funds, a contribution 
has been made by the Rockefeller 
Foundation for a five year demonstra- 
tion of certain features of the plan, 
especially the information 
service and the exchange of health 
officers. A Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau established in 1901 and a pro- 
posed health organization for the 
“Little Entente” will, it is to be 
hoped, be brought into some sort of 
fruitful relation to the League’s 
Health Organization. 


epidemic 


THE 
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Voluntary associations have also a 
part in the common battle against dis- 
ease. The International Red Cross 
Committee, established in 1859 in 
Geneva, has had an influence upon 
health conditions of war prisoners and 
refugees, but the nature of its duties 
has limited its public health work to 
victims of battle and disaster. The re- 
markable development of Red Cross 
service, especially in the United States. 
during the World War, suggested to 
the late Henry P. Davison the idea of 
forming a League of Red Cross So- 
cieties to foster health and social work 
in all the countries of the world. Such 
a society was organized at Cannes in 
April, 1919. Headquarters at first es- 
tablished in Geneva have recently been 
transferred to Paris. 
How the Red Cross Works 
ORTY-FOUR National Red Cross 
Societies, including those of Ger- 
many and Austria, are-members of the 
League. The major part of the an- 
nual expense of the central adminis- 
tration has so far been supplied from 
a fund which Mr. Davison raised from 
American sources. The departments 
of the League are: medical informa- 
tion, child welfare, tuberculosis, vene- 
real diseases, public health nursing, 
popular health instruction, and Junior 
Red Cross work for children. 
Another non-governmental agency, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, has in re- 
cent years been carrying out an inter- 
national program of medical education 
and public health. It has co-operated 
with sixty-nine state and national ad- 
ministrations in combating hookworm 
disease in many parts of the world. 
Under the late General Gorgas it in- 
augurated a campaign in Central and 
South America to exterminate yellow 
fever—an end toward which encour- 
aging progress has been made. 
The Foundation has also _partici- 
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pated in significant demonstrations of 
malaria control, especially in small 
towns and country regions. Aid to 
medical education has included gifts 
to schools in the United States, Can- 
ada, Great Britain, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Hong Kong, and China. 
Fellowships in medicine and_ public 
health have been granted to large num- 
bers of American and foreign gradu- 
ate students. Emergency aid in lab- 
oratory supplies or medical literature 
has been given to scores of medical 
centers in Europe. 

More than twenty-five international 
medical and_ health 
congresses were held 
during 1921 in var- 
ious countries. Bib- 
liographical services 
are maintained in 
Zurich and Washing- 
ton. An Interna- 
tional Medical Press 
Association  distrib- 
utes information. In- 
ternational prizes for 
medical research, no- 
tably the Nobel prize, 
are a reward to in- 
dividuals and call the 
world’s attention to 
scientific achieve- 
ments, 

Medical students 
and graduate physi- 
cians from many na- 
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tions gather and mingle in such centers 
as Edinburgh, London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Baltimore, Boston, New York, 
and Rochester, Minnesota. Recently 
commissions of medical scientists from 
Great Britain, France, Belgiun, 
Czechoslovakia, and Jugoslavia, have 
visited the United States as guests of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Similar 
groups from Japan and China will 
come during 1923. Early in the New 
Year a large party of members of the 
American College of Surgeons will 
tour the medical centers of South 
America, 

This picture af- 
fords a welcome relief 
from the contempla- 
tion of the national 
selfishness so rife in 
the world _ today. 
While the effect may 
easil y be overesti- 
mated, it does raise a 
hope that Mr. Ches- 
terton’s doubt is un- 
duly dismal. We can- 
not discern the dawn 
of a hygienic millen- 
nium or an era of 
universal brother- 
hood, but we may rea- 
lize that by just such 
working together are 
ties between nations 
slowly but surely 
formed. 









Reception of the American Anti-Tuberculosis Commission at Rennes, France, March. 1918 
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The New Masters of Kurope 





An Agrarian Revolution, Intense, Swift and Silent, Is Taking Place 
in Europe as a Consequence of the Great War, Giving Land and 
Power to the Peasants of Many Countries 


By Hivarre Beioc 


HILE attention has been ab- 
W sorbed with the more start- 
ling economic phenomena fol- 
lowing on the Great War, what is 
really the most prominent economic 
result of it, and the one which will have 
the most effect on the future, is singu- 
larly neglected. Most people have 
never heard of it; those who have (and 
even many who have written on it in 
detail) fail to appreciate its profound 
significance for the future of Europe. 
The phenomenon is this: that over 
great areas of Europe—through dif- 
ferent processes and with somewhat 
various results which I will describe in 
amoment—the farmer owning and till- 
ing his own land (“ the peasant ” as he 
is traditionally called on this side of 
the Atlantic) has emerged vastly more 
numerous than before the war, vastly 
stronger as a political factor, and in- 
creasing rapidly in both characters. 
He is now master of Europe. 

Whole countries where he was not— 
where there were only laborers serving 
rich men—have become full of him. 
Countries where he was burdened al- 
most to extinction with debt now find 
him solvent and, for his station, rich. 
Countries where he was bowed in ser- 
vice to great landlords now find him 
independent. 

The free Peasant has arisen in all 
eastern Europe, is immensely strength- 
ened in western Europe, and silently 
dominates all our culture more and 
more. The thing has come very rap- 
idly, and is on the scale of what we call, 
when it happens with violence or in 
dramatic fashion, a Revolution. 





That is the outstanding social and 
economic result of the War and, as I 
have just said, it overshadows both in 
prominence and magnitude those other 
economic effects of which the news- 
papers are full. 

It is not enough to affirm this. I 
must show reason for it. 

The Press of the world has followed 
the economic effect of the War almost 
exclusively in three aspects: the great 
cities, the industrial districts and what 
is called “ finance.” The reason for 
this is two-fold: First, that concen- 
trated financial interest is concerned 
with the: towns and their form of 
wealth: Secondly, that the “ venue,” 
the “habitat ” or place of work for 
journalist, newspaper owner and 
banker is the town. 

The interests of the wealthiest men, 
and especially of wealthy men who are 
active in the use of their money, are 
industrial and of the town. Individ- 
ual financiers and the great banking 
interest in general, the interest of the 
active speculator and investor, concen- 
trate upon the mines and the factories 
and the great cities. They only indi- 
rectly play upon the agriculture of the 
old world. A flourishing Agriculture, 
paying high taxes, thereby guarantees, 
indeed, the solvency of a State. It has 
that indirect effect upon all interna- 
tional finance. But the distribution of 
control over agricultural land hardly 
concerns the financier, enormous as it 
is in political effect. 

Next, as I have said, the journalist 
who describes these things, his proprie- 
tor, the academic economist who dis- 
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cusses them, the banker, the large 
investor are townsmen studying the 
phenomenon from University to Uni- 
versity, from Capital to Capital, the 
great manufacturing centres, but 
never from the fields. Plot out the 
European journey of any big banker 
01 prominent journalist in the season 
of 1922 and see where he has stopped 
and watched affairs. 

Now, all these town and industrial 
economic consequences of the late War 
upon which we fix our attention are of 
high importance, but the reasons which 
make them less important than the 
agrarian revolution will be apparent 
if the whole field is considered. 

In the first place, agriculture re- 
mains, and must always be, short of 
some hypothetical advance in synthetic 
chemistry, the basis of all human 
activity. In comparatively small and 
particular areas, the commercial and 
industrial towns of the past exer- 


cised great power of demand; that is, 
they were very wealthy without any 
apparent agricultural basis. But the 
world as a whole, and indirectly even 
these industrial and commercial dis- 
tricts, repose on the production of 
food in the country-sides, The way in 
which that fundamental production is 
arranged—the nature of land control 
—is the most important factor in all 
the social structure. 

‘In the next place, the political 
effect of a change in the ownership and 
tillage of land is always of the first 
magnitude. It is this which makes to- 
day and has made throughout the past 
the difference between states of free- 
men and states of great owners; the 
difference between plutocratic and 
democratic states; the difference be 
tween states where wealth is concen- 
trated in a few hands and states where 
it is widely distributed—with all the 
consequences in public opinion and 
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An Esthonian boy. formerly in the Army, now cultivating the piece of land his government has 
given him. It was a part of the battlefield which he often traversed 
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This entire Ukrainian household is busy peeling potatoes, the major part of their meals. 
Ukrainia is a predominantly dgricultural country 


political initiative following upon such 
differences. 

Next, we have all history to show 
that any big change in land tenure, for 
good or ill, produces its effect through 
centuries. For instance, the English 
social development of the last 400 
years all springs from the enormous 
turnover of ownership in land produced 
by the dissolution of the monasteries 
in 1534-87. The English Squire then 
became the master of England. His 
new landed position, based on confis- 
cated Church lands, made him—step 
by step—the conqueror of the King, 
the creator of the House of Commons, 
and, ultimately, of all English aristo- 
cratic institutions, 

Similarly, the great division in the 
United States during their growth was 
the division between the large South- 
ern estates based on slave labour and 
the pioneer frechold estates of the men 





working their own new lands during 
the westward expansion of the North. 
The great social transformation in 
the Western Roman Empire during the 
first generations of the Christian Era 
was again a change in the tenure of 
land, ending in vast estates concen- 
trated in a few hands. It was from 
these vast estates in few hands that 
sprang the whole social structure of 
feudalism, the politics of a thousand 
years. Again, there is the numerical 
factor. The man who tills the land 
was, even under prosperous industrial 
conditions of the Nineteenth Century, 
in large majority over the townsmen. 
With the shock that industrialism has 
received through the War this major- 
ity is increasing everywhere outside 
Great Britain, and in the matter of 
area (which is very important) the 
overwhelmingly the 
If you take a 


village-man is 
weightiest social unit. 
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map of Europe, shaded for density of 
population, you will see how, outside 
a few little blots of concentrated town- 
dwelling, mining and factory industry, 
the whole of the civilized and active 
Europe—quite apart from the deserted 
mountain and forest districts—is agri- 
cultural. The industrial areas are 
quite small accidents, standing like 
islands in this general sea, 

Lastly, and much the most impor- 
tant point, the new Peasantry is pros- 
perous-‘in the midst of Industrial ruin, 
is self sufficing, is increasing in wealth 
while every other class is decreasing, 
controls the food supply of the Con- 
tinent and cannot be ousted because it 
is at the same time the maker of the 
new armies, 


A Free Peasantry 


UROPE, from the point of view of 
the great agrarian revolution fol- 
lowing upon the War, lies in four divi- 
sions—(1) Eastern Europe, which 
may be defined as the whole popula- 
tion lying East of the new German and 
Austrian frontier; (2) The Occident, 
which may be defined as the upper 
Danube, the Rhine Valley, Belgium 
and France; (3) The South, which 
means Italy and Spain; (4) The belt 
without a peasantry, which means 
Northern (and mainly Prussian) Ger- 
many along the Baltic Plain, and 
especially Great Britain. These four 
divisions have each had aseparate agra- 
rian story in the last few years, and 
the fates of their agricultural lands 
make up between them a new Europe. 
Roughly speaking, a free peasantry 
has been created on an enormous scale 
and very rapidly throughout less 
highly organized Eastern Europe. In 
the South the free peasantry has not 
been established, but there is in Italy 
a movement towards its institution 
which may very well succeed in the 
near future. 
In the Occident—by far the most 
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important of the four divisions—the 
peasantry has acquired new power— 
not through dissolution of land, but 
through payment of mortgages. 

In North-eastern  (Prussianised) 
Germany and in England there has 
been no desire to create a peasantry 
and no peasantry has been created, but 
while Northern Germany has remained 
in the hands of its great Landowners, 
England has seen a great transfer of 
Land, not to peasants indeed, but to 
capitalist farmers unfortunately mort- 


gaged, 
Through the East 
|S ese The Russian change is 


notorious. The whole of the agri- 
cultural land en masse has fallen inte 
the hands of a peasantry which is de- 
termined to hold it as divided and sep- 
arate individual property. This com- 
plete revolution has destroyed the 
large estates on the one hand and 
makes ridiculous the much advertised 
Communist despotism on the other. 
Russia, as a whole—nine-tenths of the 
people—is peasant. The little terrorist 
clique runs the towns—and has 
brought them to a pitiable condition— 
but its attempt to coerce the mass of 
the nation has completely failed. 
Russia is, to-day, the most completely 
individualistic society, the one most 
given over to private property in all 
Christendom, and as the peasantry 
supply all the strength of the army, 
it is impossible to dispossess it. Un- 
fortunately the Communists control 
the mechanical side of that very clemen- 
tary society: they have managed to 
ruin the railways for instance and by 
this and their first excesses in the com- 
mandeering of corn (before the present 
reaction) to produce a famine in one 
great district. But that will pass. 
The one great event of the post-war 
period in those vast plains is not the 
criminal freak of the terrorist Com- 
mittee at Moscow but the establish- 
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‘A Russian peasant turning up the “ black earth” in the Spring 


ment of a huge peasant society on the 
east of Europe. 


- gppesgi Russia has never had 
any great effect upon the generai 
life of Europe. Until 200 years ago it 
had none, and its influence will now cer- 
tainly decline. It is otherwise with the 
border states between Russia proper 
and the German Culture. In these the 
most interesting agrarian changes 
have taken place in legal and orderly 
though very rapid fashion. Of these 
States, far the strongest, most impor- 





tant and most homogeneous is Poland, 
with its intense patriotism, its univer- 
sal and popular religion, its large and 
well-trained army. 

Before the war about one-third of 
the Polish landworkers (then gov- 
cerned by Prussia, Russia and Austria, 
since the shameful “ Partition ” of the 
eighteenth century) were landless, and 
had to hire themselves out as laborers 
to live, about one-third had very small 
plots of 5 acres or less, on which the 
greater part, of course, could not live 
without adding to their receipts by 
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hiring themselves out, the remaining 
third had farms from 10 up- 
wards and were self-sufficing. Nearly 
half the land was in the hands of the 
state or of large landowners. The 
policy declared immediately after the 
war, and passed as 
a law in July 1920, 
directed to 
replacing this 
state of affairs by 
the creation of 
freeholds — i. e. 
small farms in full 
proprietorship — 
which should sub- 


acres 


was 


stitute _ self-suffic- 
ing peasants for 


the two former 
land- 
less class and class 
of very small own- 
ers. A maximum 
of rather less than 
500 acres in most 
parts, of about 
1,000 in the wilder 
Eastern districts, 
laid down. 
Land in excess of 
this was to be held 
available for dis- 
tribution so that 
what had been the 
poorest classes 
should have at least 40 acres to the 
family, which might be increased by 
purchase to between 60 and 70. The 
process is only in its origin, it will 
cover some years before it is completed 
and will have to suffer modifications, 
but the principle is established and the 
change is rapidly going forward. 


classes, the 


was 


HE BALTIC STATES. In the 
three Baltic States (Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Esthonia) the proportions of 
small and landless men to the great es- 
tates varied. Half of Lithuania was in 
large estates, about half the land be- 
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longed to the alien German “ Barons; ” 
in Esthonia than two-thirds. 
This year’s law in Lithuania allows 
a (reducible) maximum of rather less 
than 400 acres and aims at a minimum 
ownership for the former landless 
or very small class 
of from 20 to 50 
acres. In Latvia 
the maximum fixed 
about 250 
acres and the ex- 
propriation is 


more 


was 


sweeping, includ- 
ing, with State 


and Church lands 
as well as those of 
the greater land- 
owners, nearly 
two-thirds of the 
whole In_ Es- 


thonia where 
things were at 
their worst after 


centuries of op- 
pression by the 
alien German 
“Barons” the ven- 
ture has been still 
stronger. The 
maximum is lower 
and the redistribu- 
tion most thorough 
—another three or 
four years in all 
probability will see the whole scheme 
completed, 


hla | 


UMANIA. Before the war, of the 
cultivable farm land of Rumania, 
arable and pasture (about 18 million 
acres) just over two-fifths was in the 
hands of very small owners, none with 
more than 25 acres, most with far less. 
These nineteen out of every 
twenty families. Just under half was 
in the hands of large owners and the 
remaining tenth, or a trifle more, in 
yeomen farms of from 25 to 250 acres. 
The distribution was even worse in the 


were 
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Rumanian land governed by the Hun- 
garian owner over the Carpathians 
and by the Russian in Bessarabia. 
The reforms have been varied with 
the districts—Rumania as it was be- 


fore the war, Transylvania. In the 
first there has been a complete revolu- 
tion. The maximum varies; 250 acres 
is the least; 1,250 the very greatest 


and exceptional amount left in any one 
hand. In Transylvania the 
maximum varies from some 250 to 
about another fifteen or quarter—or, 
say, rather over 3800 acres. The 
scheme here is largely political and in- 
cludes a striet state control. In Bess- 
arabia the change has gone furthest. 
Three million acres have been taken 
over, of which already one-third has 
been distributed as absolute property 
to rather less than 80,000 families in 
varying lots designed to fill up a min- 
imum sufficient to maintain each. The 
remaining two-thirds will follow. On 


private 


r - . Or 
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the whole, New Rumania has gone 
furthest in this land reform of all the 
Eastern States, 


UGO-SLAVIA. Here again the 

change has varied with each dis- 
trict, for each has had a very different 
past from the others. Old Servia was 
from the beginning a land of universal 
peasant proprietorship. It so contin- 
ues. Outside, in the highly cultured 
Austrian lands, in what was within liv- 
ing memory under Turkish rule, in the 
strip of Macedonia acquired by the 
war, and in the Banat, every sort of 
experiment is a-foot. But the general 
trend is the same as throughout the rest 
of the East. Thus in Croatia some 300 
to 400 large landowners with an aver- 
age of 1,500 acres each have been 
pruned to about half this and the 
other half distributed. In the Banat 
rather more than a thousand large 
owners with. some 600 acres each on 
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A country scene in Courland. where the war stricken people are getting back to peaceful life. 


The land is allotted to the population 
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the average, have already lost more 
than a third and the process continues 
rapidly. 


ZECHO-SLOVAKIA has fixed a 
limit of some 370 acres of culti- 
vable land and rather more than 600 
of any land, but with very wide dis- 
cretionary powers in the hands of the 
Government. 


UNGARY, as might be imagined 
from the strong reaction against 
the terrorist clique which attempted to 
ruin the country immediately after 
the war, has changed least. There is 
no maximum, and the movement is still 
confined (I believe) to giving the State 
a right of first call if land is sold on 
the large estates, and only a right. of 
taking the land (with compensation— 
as elsewhere) on a refusal to sell if 
need arises. 


HE OCCIDENT. The“Occident” 
for the purposes of this analysis 
we have called France, Belgium, the 


Middle Rhine Valley and the Upper 
Danube—that is, the Main, the West- 
ern Germanies, including Bavaria and 
the Archduchy of Austria. Here we 
have no statistics, but the plain fact 
and its great scale have been apparent 
to every one. It is a direct result (and 
a beneficent one) of the currency 
changes. The peasant population was 
mortgaged everywhere. The mort- 
gages have been paid off. 

The effect on the immediate future 
will be very great indeed, especially in 
France. The economic centre of 
gravity has passed into the mass of 
the peasantry. Already they vastly 
outnumber the industrial population; 
now they outweigh it socially. 


HE SOUTH has not yet changed. 

But Italy seems to be on the verge 
of an agrarian reform of some magni- 
tude. The most vigorous of the Parlia- 
mentary parties is the new “Popular” 
or Catholic party—it is working 
strongly for peasant proprietorship. 
But Parliaments count for less and less 
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Lithuanian women work barefooted on the farms which not so very long ago were bloody 
The new government of Lithuania has allotted these farms to the people for, 
cultivation 


batilefields. 
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and the strength of the movement lies 
outside. A great deal will depend on 
the new government of the Fascisti. 
There remain England and North- 
eastern Germany—what may be called 
the “ Prussianised ” Agriculture of the 
Baltic Plain. (Ireland with its sep- 
arate history of a peasantry estab- 
lished by the ceaseless struggle of 
fighting is of great effect on the Eng- 
lish position as a whole—but, for the 
purposes of this survey, I leave it aside 
as an exceptional case: suggesting only 
that in the long run, here as elsewhere, 
the peasant part of the state will 
heavily outweigh the industrial; that 


© Ewing Galloway, N. ¥. 
{bove: A little French peasant girl with a loaf of bread 
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Three small boys in a grain field near Syracuse, Sicily. Most of Italy’s grain is grown 
m Sicily and on the lower end of the peninsula. Corn is grown in the north and wheat in the 
southerly regions, with considerable barley and oats 
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is, in the case of Ireland, the North- 
eastern corner, Antrim and Down 
with the town of Belfast.) 

In England—statistics are lacking 
here also—there is no peasant demand. 
The Agricultural population is in a 
small unorganized minority. Society 
as a whole is wholly capitalist and in- 
dustrialized and the small proportion 
of the nation which still lives by work 
on the fields shows no effective desire 
for small ownership. What has hap- 
pened, however, is a _ considerable 
break-up of the great estates. The 
large landowners sold right and left 
during the “ boom years ” of the war 
and the Armistice and the first months 
of the peace. Those who bought, how- 
ever, (a) were not peasants but farm- 
crs employing landless laborers; (b) 
bought in the main not with their own 
money but on loans from the banks at 
high interest; and (c) bought at the 
very top of the market. In other 
words, the land of England is more 
hopelessly mortgaged than ever. It 
will be curious to watch the effect of 
this great change on the immediate fu- 
ture. On the other hand, what are the 
moneylenders to do on a falling mar- 
ket? The extremely heavy taxation 
to which English Agricultural land is 
specially subject must, it would seem, 
hasten the day when the interest can 
no longer be paid:* yet foreclosing on 
a large scale is no use here, for it would 
not yield an income. Perhaps the 
banks will arrange a compromise, per- 
haps the great landlords will buy in 
again cheap what they sold at inflated 
prices. At any rate, no peasantry will 
appear: that is certain. The peasant 
type has disappeared. 

In Northern, or Baltic, Germany, 
there is also, so far, no sign of a peas- 
antry arising. The type or norm of 
the social structure here is the very 


* An acre will be assessed to pay about 32/6 to 35/ 

say $7.30 to $7.80—in various forms of tax (tithe, 
to the church, law tax, owner’s tax, local rates, 
oeceupiers tax, ete.) ; also the inhabited farm building 
has about three-fourths of its revenue confiscated by 
the rent restrictions act. 


large estate owned by a noble and 
worked by landless labor at a Wage, 
The land is very carefully exploited 
and its yield is high. The landless men 
here are—or at any rate have been for 
centuries—quite incapable of revolt 
and docile to these masters. It is a 
corner of Europe which has been of 
vast importance in the immediate past, 
for it was the basis or seed plot of that 
whole Prussian system of life, military 
and civil, which went down in the Great 
War. It will be of far less effect on 
the future. 


The Full Significance 


N agrarian revolution of extreme 

intensity and rapidity—though 
silent and orderly—has taken place in 
much the greater part of Europe as a 
consequence of the Great War. 

Its effects will be,— 

(1) To make communist experi- 
ment more and more difficult. The 
Peasant is everywhere the enemy of the 
Communist, whose breeding soil is the 
Industrial town. 

(2) To make the Agricultural pop- 
ulation stronger and stronger in the 
various National Councils and in the 
formation of opinion. 

(3) (Probably) to lessen the inter- 
national movement of agricultural 
produce and especially. of grain; for 
the peasant, owning his own land, con- 
sumes more. 

The landless agricultural laborer of 
the past (a) left more for export (as 
he consumed less); (b) worked for a 
large capitalist owner who exploited 
the land methodically and produced a 
maximum total. 

It is this last (probable) conse- 
quence that most of our economists are 
beginning to deplore. It will certainly 
affect adversely the industrial food-im- 
porting nations and especially Great 
Britain, but it is worth the while of the 
Continent to pay for social stability in 
slightly decreased production. 











I‘rance’s Spokesman to Russia 


Edouard Herriot, 
Socialist Party of France, Whose 
Him to World Attention, Is 
By Epwarp 

‘¢¢ ARIS plays—Lyons works.” 
P So has it ever been. The 
great gay capital city by the 
Seine, despite her vast commercial 
prestige, always has been the butterfly 
of France; the widespread industrial 
community at the confluence of the 
Rhone and the Saone, its grub-worm. 
The one is a city of hotels; the other 
is miserably supplied with a few of 
decidedly second rank which cater to 
the buyers who come to the chief in- 
dustrial city of France from every cor- 
ner of the world, For Lyons is far 
than the second city of the 
French republic. Lyons is the chief 
hope of French industrial progress ; to 
say nothing of progress, social and po- 

litical. 

In inherent beauty of location, the 


more 


second city of the French needs to con- 
cede nothing whatsoever to the first. 


The site of Lyons is very lovely. Two 
fast-flowing rivers—the Rhone and the 
Saone—unite within it, after running 
parallel to one another, hardly a half- 
mile apart, for nearly three miles. 
Hence, Lyons is a City of Bridges. 
And the newest and the loveliest of all 
the bridges of Lyons is named after 
Woodrow Wilson. 

On this narrow, tongue-shaped neck 
of between the two rivers, the 
busy commercial heart of the indus- 
trial metropolis of France—her City 
Hall, her Post Office, her Bourse, her 
Opera House, her hotels, her banks, 
her retail shops—all that goes with the 
life of a city of more than half a mil- 
lion folk. Upon a still narrower strip 
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land 


Mayor of Lyons, and Chairman of the Radical- 


Trade Mission to Russia Brought 
a Plain Man of the People 
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just to the west of the Saone, her 
Court House and her Cathedral. Be- 
hind these and a single street or two, 
the high Palisade-like Fourviere Quar- 
ter, crowned, Montmartre - fashion, 
with a huge church, whose real ugli- 
ness is lost in the majesty of its loca- 
tion. To the north are other great 
hills; and to the east of the Rhone 
Lyons spreads flatly upon a broad and 
rolling plain. . . . A Cincinnati, 
if you please—Cincinnati in the very 
heart of France. . . . A city in its 
ceaseless industry more than ever re- 
sembling Cincinnati. Or, better still, 
Paterson, New Jersey. For long since 
has Paterson with its hundreds of 
thousands of ceaseless  silk-spindles 
been called “ the Lyons of America.” 
Lyons still is regarded as the silk- 
weaving center of the universe. 

Since 1850 there has been a tend- 
ency toward the introduction of a 
varied industry. The metallurgical 
industry has been encouraged to come 
to Lyons and has responded in a large 
variety of ways. From her factories 
today come many metal products of 
almost every sort. She has one of the 
largest, if not indeed the largest, au- 
tomobile factory in all France. There 
are great shops, both for the repair 
and the construction of railroad cars 
and locomotives. 

The visitor soon hears of M. Her- 
riot, the Mayor of Lyons, and the 
world has recently heard of him be- 
cause of his trade mission to Russia. 
Lyons is a town made famous by its 
Mayor, just as Pingree once made De- 
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troit famous, Brand Whitlock, To- 
ledo, and dear old Tom Johnson, 
Cleveland. . . . After a good deal 
of maneuvering and trouble we finally 
get to the Mayor—at his sumptuous 
office in the old Town Hall of Lyons, 
He is demo- 
cratic but tre- 
mendously 
busy, this man 
Herriot — 
sleepy subal- 
terns usher us 
to the inner 
sanctum, just 
as sleepy subal- 
terns might be 
ushering us into 
the equally - sa- 
cred presence of 
John F. Hylan 
at New York. 
But there is 
nothing — sleepy 
about Edouard 
Herriot, . . 
The Mayor 
of Lyons is one 
of the most 
alert men— 
both physically 
and mentally— 
that I have ever 
met. He is ‘ 
short, thick-set, black-eyed, black- 
haired. Plainly a man of the people. 
A plain man of the people. His large 
hands, his stocky feet, his great voice 
—you ought to hear him use it just 
once in a public meeting—all proclaim 
that.. . . . Yet, when you sit be- 
side his desk in the Town Hall of Ly- 
ons, you find that he is soft-voiced, 
quiet, attentive. There is a strange 
similarity in appearance between him 
and Lloyd-George, and when you 
speak to him about that he will tell 
you with his amazing frankness that 
he has always adored the former pre- 
mier of Great Britain. The two men 
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Edouard Herriot, Mayor of Lyons 








long have been fast friends. For do 
not forgot that although Herriot did 
not come into international fame until 
the other day when he went—without 
portfolio, as it were—to visit the 
Soviet Government of Russia, he long 
has been a pow- 
er in France. 
For eighteen 
years he has 
been the Mayor 
of Lyons. At 
one time he was 
a member of the 
French Senate. 
He today is a 
Deputy from 
his home town; 
his speeches are 
notable affairs 
in: the dull grey 
Chambre that 
faces the Pont 
Concorde up in 
Paris. He is re- 
markably _ well- 
read, Edouard 
Herriot. Not 
only did he oc- 
cupy one of the 
minor. minis- 


—in one of the 
Briand episodes 
—but his name now and then and 
again is whispered for no less a post 
than that of Prime Minister itself. 
Whispered. And whispered gently, 
for Herriot is chairman of the Rad- 
ical-Socialist party of France; 4 
phrase which is hyphenated beyond 
rhyme or reason. For there is very 
little Socialist about any of it. Her- 
riot is distinctly Radical. (He will 
be quick to tell you so.) | Which 
means, among other things, that he is 
set to a program of steady advance in 
his native land. The small canvas— 
comparatively—that he has painted in 
ancient Lyons, he is anxious to at- 


tries for a while: 
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FRANCE’S 


tempt upon a far larger scale; over 
all France. Yet he is perplexed to 
know just where to make the begin- 
nings. 

“France does not yet know what 
she wants,” he says—* but she does 
not want either Chauvinism or reac- 
tion. ‘This she already has begun to 
show, shall yet show, in increasing 
measure. ... Wetif France asa land 
of many faiths and many expressions 
does not know what she wants, do not 
attribute like uncertainties to the Rad- 
They know exactly what they 
want. For one thing they want no 
return to civil power of the Church. 
They want in this country a single 
system of education, instead of the 
hodge-podge that now exists, and in 
the other countries universal disarma- 
ment.” 


icals. 


Vast Plans for Lyons 


NOUGH, if you will, of politics. 
Herriot is at his best when he 
is talking, in his nervous French way, 
of the city whose affairs he has con- 
ducted so admirably for nearly a score 
of years. Of the Lyons of today, he 
tells you to see for yourself. He pre- 
fers to dilate upon the Lyons of to- 
morrow. For that Lyons he has vast 
plans. 

(The Mayor speaks no English. 
My own French is abominable. Fo 
that reason we work through an in- 
terpreter, which makes it difficult to 
make an exact record of the fine shad- 
ings of his thought. These thoughts 
are those of Edouard Herriot; the 
wording is partly my own.) 

“The most indispensable aid to the 
city of Lyons at this time,” says its 
Mayor, “is a real industrial harbor. 
That, we are very much lacking. Yet 
modern docks are the indispensable 
implement for our future prosperity. 
Look right around us, in this part of 
France. Chalon, upon the upper 
Saone, is this minute demanding mod- 
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ern installations of docks and wharves; 
St. Etienne complains bitterly of its 
need of a waterway for the transport 
of its engraved-iron products and its 
coal. Roanne is in a similar plight. 
Grenoble is moving uneasily toward 
similar relief. The Rhone should be 
a vast asset to Lyons. Up to the pres- 
ent time it has remained a sadly-neg- 
lected one.” 

It is easy enough to catch the drift 
of the Mayor’s thoughts. Theoret- 
ically the Rhone is navigable; from 
the Mediterranean up to Lyons and, 
by the tributary Saone, far beyond. 
Each time that I have visited the silk 
city has been in the season of spring 
floods and the Rhone, in consequence, 
an utterly unnavigable roaring tor- 
rent, barely held in check by its dikes. 
In other seasons of the year the river 
falls to a thin and lazy stream, with 
gravelly islets showing here and there 
and everywhere along its course. A 
small passenger steamer tries to op- 
erate in summer between Lyons and 
Avignon, many times with difficulty. 

Herriot’s idea is at once to rectify 
this condition. To make both the 
Rhone and the Saone available, not 
only for real and constant navigation, 
but also for irrigation and for power. 
For this last there is crying need in 
France these days. As with us, coal 
steadily grows more difficult and more 
expensive. The French railways are 
making large plans for the electrifica- 
tion of their lines. In these none are 
more progressive than the Paris, Lyons 
and Mediterranean, whose lines make 
a perfect network aroundabout Lyons, 


Harbor Project His Pet Worry 


HE plans for the power develop- 
ment of the Rhone already are 

well under way. That is a national pro- 
ject and so comes at once under the di- 
rection of the governmental authorities 
at Paris. Herriot will see to it that they 
do not go to sleep upon the job. But 
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the harbor development at the conflu- 
ence of the Rhone and the Saone comes 
very much within the province of 
Lyons, itself. It is one of the pet 
worries of the Mayor of that old city. 

He pulls at a bell-cord beside his 
desk. A young engineer appears in the 
doorway. 

“Maps. We must have maps,” or- 
ders the Mayor. 

In a short time the young engineer 
reappears, Maps are in his arms. 
There is a quick, hurried conversation 
in French. One of the great cartes is 
unfolded upon a table-top that Na- 
poleon once used, in that very office. 
We study it. Just to the north of 
Lyons the Rhone bends quickly toward 
the east. It is part of its course down 
from the Swiss mountains. In the 
turn, made even more abrupt to navi- 
gators by the so-called Canal de 
Jonage, lies the newer, industrial por- 
tions of Lyons; the most of them upon 
an almost flat, alluvial plain, save for 
the sharp hill of Bron, toward its east- 
erly edge. 








Across this plain the engincers of 
Herriot plan to dig a canal, a little 
less than eight miles in length and 
about seventy feet in width. The only 
difficulty in the face of such a project 
is that hill of Bron; and just there the 
canal will be tunnelled for more than 
a mile. French engineers possess a per- 
fect passion for tunnels of every sort. 

. Starting well above the city and 
its environs the proposed canal would 
reenter the Rhone well below them. At 
both the point where it leaves the 
Canal de Jonage and at that where it 
reenters the Rhone there would be 
elaborate inner harbors, with docks, 
warehouses, railway connections and 
all the rest of that which goes to make 
a real practical harbor. 

“ Of the improvement of the lower 
Rhone we shall see to it that the au- 
thorities at Paris take good care,” 
Herriot says. “ But again, Lyons 
must take care itself of its own harbor 
necessities. Some ask about Mar- 
seilles. How will all this affect her? 
As I see it, she cannot but be benefited. 





In the center of Lyons rises a cathedral-crowned hill I 
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The Rhone and the Bridge of the Guillotine 


The new harbor of Lyons will play the 
same role in relation to the harbor of 
Marseilles and to the new canal of the 
Rhone at that point that the harbor 
of Paris plays to the harbor of Rouen 


and to the Seine. Has Rouen suf- 
fered? And yet the role of the harbor 


of Lyons is more rational than the har- 
bor of the capital, in consequence of 
the expected international character 
of its traffic. Lyons should become the 
inland harbor of Marseilles in the same 
way that Bremen is now the inner har- 
bor of Bremerhaven. Lyons also will 
become the outer harbor of Geneva and 
all of South Switzerland.” 

Herriot is convinced that Lyons 
can and will bring about this broad- 
He points to what 
she has done with her Fair. It is the 
great achievement of the city within 
the past decade, the monument that 
her strenuous Mayor has builded to 
himself, ; 

In 1916, when France was in the 
deepest of her travail, when the Ger- 
mans were pounding at the forts of 


scale improvement. 





Verdun, so insistently that it did not 
seem to the rest of the world that that 
fortress possibly could stand, the city 
of Lyons decided to have a fair. It 
was almost as if a man whose house 
was being slowly consumed by fire 
should plan a party in it. Almost, but 
not exactly. For the fair that Lyons 
planned was not the sort to which we 
are used in this country. No bands of 
music to go tramping up and down the 
grounds, no peanut stands or lemon- 
ade booths, no Ferris Wheel, no Mid- 
way, no sideshows of any kind. This 
Lyons fair was to have a far more se- 
rious purpose. 

For centuries past the fairs of some 
of the cities of Central Europe have 
become recognized institutions of great 
importance. In old Russia, Nijni 
Novgorod attained a worldwide recog- 
nition because of its fair; in Leipzig 
there has been one of equal importance 
these many decades. The influence of 
these huge commercial expositions— 
for in reality that is exactly what they 
coming regularly year after year, 





are 
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has been of vast value to the communi- 
ties that house them. 

No city was more aware of this than 
Lyons. And when, in the darkest days 
of the World War, she anticipated the 
fearful efforts by which Germany, suc- 
cessful or defeated, would seek to re- 
gain and enlarge her trade, Lyons 
seized upon a fair as her best weapon 
to regain and enlarge her own trade. 
She felt that she could not afford to 
await the peace. And so, while the 
very future of France wavered, she set 
about her fair, and formally opened it 
in October, 1916. It has been in 
steady session ever since, not once but 
twice a year—a fortnight in March 
and a fortnight in October. From 
temporary wooden buildings it has 
finally come to’a great, permanent, 
five-storied brick and concrete struc- 
ture which reaches for more than a 
third of a mile between the bank of the 
Rhone and the city’s largest park. 
This building, more than anything else, 
resembles a great modern factory. 
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Upon its broad, plain floors are 
spread the samples, not only of the 
manufacturers of Lyons, but of all the 
world. Of the four thousand exhib- 
itors who displayed their goods at the 
most recent fair, seventy-four were 
from the United States. 

To this fair come the buyers, not 
only from Lyons or from France, or 
even from Europe, but again from all 
the world. In six years real success 
has been achieved. And Lyons is 
reaping the benefit. 

This fair shows, more clearly than 
anything else could, the reasons why 
it was natural that the Mayor of Ly- 
ons should take the lead toward re- 
newing French trade with Russia. 

If Lyons could achieve the fair it is 
logical to expect that she can accom- 
plish her elaborate harbor plan, and 
the other great plans for her expansion 
that will follow in its train. Already 
she is well upon the way toward being 
a dominant factor in a France, awak- 
ened industrially and socially. 








M. HERRIOT IN RUSSIA 


“ Do you recognize your pre-war debts?” the cartoonist of Le Rire of Paris imagines Herriot 


saying to Chicherin. 


“ Well—what would you have?” replies the Soviet Foreign Minister. 


of this rubbish heap! ” 


“ Along with the rest 























Are Germany and Russia Allies? 


Rathenau, in His Last Interview. Before His Assassination in Berlin, 
Chicherin and Radek of the Soviet, and Col. House Tell How Allied 
Policy Led to the Rapallo Treaty 


By Herman Bernstein 


MT | mc 


Vr. Bernstein, well known as a correspondent on European affairs during and since 
the war, here presents an authoritative analysis of the causes which led to the Russo- 
German Treaty by the statesmen who were directly concerned, together with American 


opinions as to its meaning. 


HEN the Rapallo Treaty was 
W signed between Germany and 
Russia, the Allied statesmen 
were thrown into consternation. Ger- 
many was sharply rebuked for having 
upset the plans of the economic con- 
ference. In France protests and 
threats were hurled against both Ger- 
and Russia. The Rapallo 
Treaty was denounced as a new evi- 
dence of Prussian treachery. It was 
branded as the first step to a Russo- 
German military alliance replete with 
the gravest consequences. 
Is the Russo-German Treaty really 
a stepping stone to a military alliance, 
or is it merely a peace treaty between 
the two exhausted nations? 


many 


In the course of my recent travels 
Europe I the 
Rapallo Treaty with the men who 
signed it for Germany and for Russia, 
and with others who are familiar with 
the various 
political and economic conferences that 


through discussed 


the inner workings of 


have vainly endeavored to readjust 
Europe. 
One of America’s best informed 


statesmen, who played a most impor- 
tant role during the war and the peace 
conference, and who had the greatest 
opportunities to observe European 


diplomacy at close range, discussing 
the Russian situation and the Rapallo 
Treaty, said to me: 

“Tt is as sure as fate that Russia 
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and Germany will get together, that 
the Rapallo Treaty is but a prelude to 
a military alliance between these two 
nations in the future. All that the 
Allies have done with regard to Russia 
and Germany necessarily forced these 
two nations to combine. 

* Such an alliance holds within it the 
seeds of the gravest consequences, for 
the Atlantic powers some day will be 
confronted by a new and formidable 
combination of powers. The Allies by 
their action have practically forced 
such an alliance among all the nations 
on the other side of the Rhine—Ger- 
many, Russia across Siberia, as far as 
the Pacific, with perhaps Japan and 
even China, and the Islamic world, 
against the Atlantic powers. What a 
regenerated Russia, a readjusted Ger- 
many, an aroused and irritated Islam, 
with Japan and China as their allies, 
could do in a conflict against the At- 
lantic powers within twenty-five or 
thirty years is a situation too terrible 
to contemplate.” 

Several days before the assassination 
of Walter Rathenau, Germany’s Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, and one of 
Europe’s foremost constructive states- 
men, I had a long interview with him 
at the Foreign Office in Berlin. At 
first he was willing to give me a frank 
expression of his views, but not for 
publication. Afterwards, however, he 
consented to my publishing an inter- 














view, provided I submitted to him a 
copy of the manuscript. He revised 
this interview on the eve of his tragic 
death. I received the manuscript, with 


. 


. 
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The late Walter Rathenau, who signed the 
Rapallo Treaty for Germany 


his revisions, at eleven o’clock on Sat- 
urday morning at the Foreign Office. 
About ten minutes before, Rathenau 
had been murdered by agents of the 
monarchist organization near his home 
in Grunewald, on his way to the For- 
eign Office. His secretary had not 
received the news of his chief’s assas- 
sination when he handed me the inter- 
view which Rathenau had revised dur- 
ing the previous day. 

As Rathenau was practically the 
father of the Rapallo Treaty between 
Germany and Soviet Russia, I was 
particularly interested in his views on 
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He 
that the Treaty was a step to a mili- 
tary alliance between these two nations, 
He was particularly emphatic in deny- 
ing that the Treaty contained any 


denied 


Russo-German relations. 


secret provisions. ‘Then he asked me, 
with a smile: 

“Do you think we would sign a 
secret treaty with the Soviet govern- 
ment of Russia? The secret would be 
out in twenty-four hours.” 

In revising the manuscript, Rath- 
enau changed these words to read as 
follows: 

“We have 
with Russia, 
any.” 

He explained to me his reasons for 
concluding the treaty with Russia at 
Rapallo while the Genoa conference 
was in session, as follows: 

“The treaty we signed is a peace 
treaty between Germany and Russia. 
It is neither a military, political, nor 
even a trade treaty. We negotiated it 
some time before the Genoa conference 
and could have signed it before. But 
we did not desire to prejudice the work 
of the Conference. We signed it dur- 
ing the Conference because we learned 
that, according to a memorandum pre- 
pared in London before the Genoa Con- 
ference, it was planned to make Russia 
also a creditor of Germany. Russia 
was to be asked to insist also on repa- 
rations—perhaps not for herself, but 
for the other powers—she was to be 
asked that Germany’s debts to Russia 
should be paid to the other powers. 
Practically all the great nations were 
our creditors, and Russia was to be 
added among our creditors. Before 
the Genoa Conference this was decided 
upon by the powers. Germany was the 
only power that was kept out of a 
series of secret preliminary conferences 
held at the Villa d’Alberti. It was 
then that we resolved to sign the 
Rapallo Treaty. We were blamed and 
sharply criticized for having done 


made no secret treaty 
and we will not make 
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what we were actually forced to do. 
Two other powers did the same thing 


—they also negotiated treaties with 
Russia at the same time, only they 
signed them later, but they were 


neither criticized nor censured in any 
way 

“After the Rapallo Treaty we 
acted as mediators between Russia and 
other powers, and some of the states- 
men of the other powers thanked us for 
our efforts in that direction. We 
helped to bring Russia closer to the 
Western powers. We encouraged the 
more conservative elements of the Rus- 
sian government, as is evidenced by 
the fact that the only criticism in 
Russia against the treaty came from 
the ranks of the extreme Left.” 

In answer to my question whether 
there was any ground for the opinions 
that the Rapallo Treaty vas but a 
prelude to a Russo-German military 
alliance in the future, Dr. Rathenau 
replied: 

“The Rapallo Treaty is nothing 
else than a peace treaty, by which we 
recognized the Soviet Government. 
We have no secret treaties of any kind 
with Russia, and we will not make any. 

* Russia’s reconstruction can come 
about only through the united efforts 
of the powers, and the sooner that is 
started the better for all. Every day 
of delay now will cause much more than 
a day of delay afterwards in bringing 
about such a_ reconstruction. Ger- 
many, knowing Russia well, and having 
come into closer contact with Russia in 
the past, will naturally be in a position 
to do most for Russia’s readjustment, 
through our organization ability, our 
technical experience and our famil- 
iarity with the required methods.” 

I also interviewed George Chicherin, 
the Commissary for Foreign Affairs, of 
the Soviet Republic of Russia, who 
signed the Rapallo Treaty for the Rus- 
sian government. He received me at 
the Esplanade Hotel in Berlin and dis- 
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cussed the Russian situation at con- 
siderable length. Answering my ques- 
tion about the impression that the sign- 
ing of the Rapallo Treaty produced in 
Russia, Chicherin said: 

“The Russian people regard this as 
the model of all treaties to be con- 
cluded with other states by Russia, 
The principle of wiping out all claims, 
as fully laid down in the Russo-Ger- 
man Treaty, is considered by us as the 
only basis for future relations between 
Russia and other states. 

“The ruling idea is that we must 
now build our new future. The needs 


~ 
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George Chicherin, who signed the treaty for 


Russia 


and interests of foreigners are guaran- 
teed by our new legislation, and by the 
agreements with other governments 
these, of 


and concessionaires —all 





course, within the 
hmits of our system 
of nationalized prop- 
erty, transport and 
soil. 

“But the past 
must remain the past. 
We cannot take upon 
ourselves the old bur- 
dens. We also have 
our counter claims, 
resulting from the in- 
vasion of Russia and 
from_ intervention. 
The mass of our peo- 
ple is extremely sen- 
sitive with regard to 
these counter claims. 
Our people felt the 
calamity of interven- 
tion. It is therefore 
impossible for them 
to consent that the 
claims of Russia’s 
creditors shall be 
recognized, while our 
counter claims are 
not recognized. It is 
the reciprocal wiping 
out of all claims 
in the Russo-German 
treaty — that the 
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Dr. Welter xeathenau, Gerren “Minister of Foreign Affeirs, end 
one of Europe's fore7ost statesren, ir the course of.en interview 
seidjebout the treaty recently concluded between Gerveny and the 
Soviet Sovernment: 
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Russian people con- Facsimile of Mr. Bernstein’s original manuscript on his interview 


sider the only possi- 
ble solution.” 

When I remarked that the fear has 
been expressed that the Rapallo 
lreaty was the beginning of a wmili- 
tary alliance which may become a seri- 
ous danger in the future, Chicherin 
answered slowly: 

“The Russian government desires 
peace—with everybody. Its wishes 
regarding Germany are directed to 
economic collaboration, and we arc 
equally desirous of securing economic 
collaboration with other countries. /f 
other countries are afraid that we will 
unite ourselves too closely with Ger- 
many, the best way of preventing this 


which was returned with Rathenau’s revisions in his own hand 


received the news of 


is for them to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with Russia, If everybody is hos- 
tile to us and only Germany is friendly 
to us, such hostility is imposed upon 
us by the other powers.” 

Discussing America’s attitude to- 
ward Russia, Chicherin said: 

“The American government is very 
poorly informed about Russia. It 
still seems to think that a change of 
government is imminent there. Every 
‘areful observer will absolutely refute 
this idea. The enormous majority of 
the Russian people is completely be- 
hind the government. It is impossible 
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fully informed of 
the present state of 
things in Russia, it 
would not continue to 


fect thet the only criticism in Russie sgeinst the treaty cere 


m the renke of the extrene Left.* 


When esked whether there was ery truth in the views expressed 


wait for a change of 
government there. In 
some utterances made 


t this treety wae but a prelude to e Ruero-Gervan tilitery 


ellience in the future, Dr. Rethereuv said: 


by the American gov- 
ernment it is stated 


"The Rapsllo Treaty is nothing else then a peace treety, by 


which we recognised the Soviet Government. 


2) oe ®, 


“What is most essertial for the purpose of the re-sdjuetrent 

of Burope and its reconstruction?® I eeked. Dr. Retheneu replied: 
"First of ell it ie eseertial to derovelize the public opinion 

created during the pest seven years. Thus far the demobilization 
| f this public opinion has not yet begun. For seven years the allied 
countries and the United States heard only one side of the cese. It 

was not a fair trial. The other side has really rot been heard to 


this dey. Whetever wee said by Bf our fevoyr wes imredistely 


brended as propsgerde. As soon e 


| eppesred in any newepsper 


newspepefs declered such * statement tobe 6 falsehood 


We have ro secret tresty 
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of any kind.with Russia. Dan ides, _do_stow Sivirk-we-wout a sign a 
jsecret treaty with th tte out in 


etatengrt presentire our crese 


outside*of Gerreny, hurdrede of other 


that there will be no 
relations with Russia 
until the Soviet gov- 
ernment is replaced 
by another. In other 
utterances it is only 
a change of system 
that is demanded. So 
far as this change of 
system refers to se- 
curity for foreigners 
and the guarantee of 
personal rights, it is 
already provided for 


inspired by in our new legisla- 


Gernan propegandiste. tion. But so far as 

* We_are now going to publ ieb twenty-two volumes of docurents the American gov- 
Goronmer fre cel brow [$1 HL PLA. . 

relating to - - We are throwing open the archives of ernment demands a 


our Foreign Office to the whole world. It is to be « scientific 


woes prepered under the supervision of unprejudiced historians. 
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with Walter Rathenau, Germany’s Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
writing ten minutes after his tragic death, before his secretary had 


his chief's assassination 


to maintain a wall indefinitely between 
the United States and Russia. It is 
inevitable that the American govern- 
ment will realize that it will have to 
government. It would 
be much better for both if that were 
done sooner. American trade can only 
profit from such an arrangement. At 
present, business between America and 
Russia is impossible, because American 
businessmen feel that since there are 
not even de facto relations, there can 
he no protection—and every business- 
man wants trade relations resumed. 

“If the American government were 


deal with our 
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complete change in 
our system of prop- 
erty and the full re- 
establishment in Rus- 
sia of private prop- 
erty instead of our 
national ownership,— 
which means that the 
American government demands a 
fundamental change of our whole eco- 
nomic system—in other words, the 
abandonment of our present regime— 
that is obviously impossible. The mass 
of workers will not re-establish private 
property in the factories, and the mass 
of peasants will not permit the restora- 
tion of big land properties. The na- 
tional control of foreign trade and big 
production in Russia is absolutely 
essential for-the protection of our 
people against their enslavement by the 
predominant capitalist states. Our 
system is one of self-defense and of the 
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protection of the political and eco- 
nomic freedom and independence of 
Russia.” 

Of intervention, Chicherin said: 

“We are not at all sure that the 
French government has abandoned 
the idea of a new intervention. The 
French government is persistently hos- 
tile to us. The idea naturally arises 
that either the French government still 
hopes to overthrow our government, or 
it must try to come to terms with our 
government. Since the French gov- 
ernment is rejecting all our offers for 
an agreement, our natural assumption 
is that it still entertains hopes to 
overthrow the Soviet government of 
Russia. Of course, I do not know the 
plans of the French government, but 
experience has shown that all attempts 
to overthrow us by force were doomed 
to complete failure, and on the con- 
trary helped to cement more strongly 
the solidarity of the Russian people.” 

Those who regard the Rapallo 
Treaty as the beginning of a Russo- 
German military alliance found their 
opinion confirmed by Leo Trotsky’s 
recent threat. When it was reported 
that France was on the point of exert- 
ing military pressure.on Germany by 
invading the Ruhr, Leo Trotsky, in a 
statement to the foreign press repre- 
sentatives, declared as follows: 

Soviet Warnings to Poland 
€€ CYPPOSE France brings mili- 
tary pressure on Germany. 
In that event Poland can hardly re- 
main passive. If Poland acts against 
Germany, I question whether we can 
remain passive ourselves.” 

Karl Radek, the Soviet govern- 
ment’s leading propagandist abroad, 
discussing the Russo-German treaty, 
recently wrote: 

“Many silly things have been said 
about a military agreement between 
Soviet Russia and Germany. We are 
alleged to have obliged ourselves to 





maintain an enormous army. If Po- 
land and its more or less sincere friends 
decline to reply to the question con- 
cerning the limitation of armaments, it 
must begin to dawn even on the sim- 
plest mind that it is not because of a 
secret agreement with Germany, but 
because of a secret agreement between 
France and our neighbors that we 
must keep our army intact.” 

That Russia and Germany would 
some day be drawn together after 
the world war, was a foregone conclu- 
sion to those who knew the temper of 
the Russian and the German peoples 
after the Peace Conference. The Ra- 
pallo treaty was but a gesture on the 
part of the two exhausted nations. 


Blunders Forced an Alliance 


A “LER the Russian revolution many 
. of the Russian problem 
were attempted by friends and enemies 
of Russia. Numerous blunders were 
committed in these attempts at saving 
Russia—in fact, few blunders were left 
uncommitted. The Russians knew the 
new Russia just as little as the non- 
Russians did. The blunders that were 
made forced Russia into the arms of 
Germany, and helped to keep the 
Soviet government in power. 

An American statesman, intimately 
familiar with the attitude of Col. Ed- 
ward M. House toward the Russian 
problem, after the Revolution, during 
the war and at the Peace Conference, 
said to me: 

* Colonel House is one of the very 
few statesmen who understood the 
Russian problem immediately after the 
Revolution, who advocated a_ sane 
course in the treatment of Russia, and 
who in 1917 and 1918 cautioned the 
Allied statesmen against the dangerous 
consequences of the mistaken Russian 
policy pursued at that time. 

“Colonel House was asked by 
French and British statesmen to agree 
to their policy of intervention, when 
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he was in Paris. He told them at that 
time that the planned intervention 
would only help to keep the Soviet 
Government in power. He was op- 
posed to the French and British pol- 
icy adopted towards Russia, and when 
he returned to the United States and 
presented his views on this subject, he 
was sustained by the President. 


Col. House and Intervention 


é¢C'\OME time afterwards, while 
Colonel House was away in 


Europe again, various French and 
British commissions came to the 


United States and kept impressing 
President Wilson with the urgent need 
of intervention in Russia. It was then 
that the President finally agreed to 
the sending of troops to Archangel 
and to Siberia, with the sad resy]lt that 
everybody knows, and that : 
prolong the power of the Sovie 
ernment. 

“The policy of intervention, by 
which the Allies sought to crush the 
bolshevist government of Russia, pro- 
duced exactly the opposite effect. 
Various Russian émigrés and Allied 
statesmen tried to convince Colonel 
House—in order that he might in- 
fluence the President—that all that 
was necessary was to raise the Allied 
flags in Russia, and the Russian peo- 
ple would rally to the anti-bolshevist 
forces and overthrow the Soviet gov- 
ernment. Colonel House pointed out 
to them that their theories would only 
lead to greater confusion. 
later, after several 
attempts at intervention had failed, 
Allied statesmen endeavored to con- 
vince Colonel House again that inter- 
vention on a, huge scale was essential, 
and that this time their plan was bound 
to prove successful. They were anx- 
ious to have him exert his influence 
with the President in that direction. 
In answer to his question where they 
intended to get an army for such pur- 
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pose, they assured him that they could 
raise an army of about two million men 
in Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo- 
slavia, under the leadership of French 
officers, in order to invade Russia. His 
next question was, ‘ But where will you 
get funds to finance this enterprise? ’ 
Naturally they looked to the United 
States to supply the necessary money. 
Colonel House shattered their hopes by 
informing them that they could not get 
a nickel in the United States. 


The Result of Allied Policy 
66 OLONEL HOUSE’S plan to 


help Russia at that time was 
that the United States should do for 
Russia what it had done for Belgium, 
that Herbert Hoover should organize 
in Russia a system of relief upon a 
large scale, to aid the Russian people, 
helping province after province, with- 
out the slightest interference with the 
internal affairs of Russia. The Russian 
people needed relief even then, and he 
believed that first of all the Russian 
people who had just liberated them- 
selves from the worst autocracy that 
had oppressed them should be aided in 
their distress, and secondly, he re- 
garded it of the utmost importance 
that the world should know exactly 
what was going on in Russia, 

“All of the information which came 
from Russia, with but few excep- 
tions, was based on propagandist ma- 
terials sent broadcast by the Bolshe- 
viki, painting rosy pictures of the 
blessings of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, while the inspired Allied 
and Russian anti-bolshevist propa- 
ganda outside of Russia distorted the 
truth quite as much on the other side. 

“All that served to confuse the 
Russian situation in the minds of the 
people everywhere, and the solution 
grew ever more complicated and diffi- 
cult. But the effect of it all was that 


Russia and Germany were forced into 
each other’s arms.” 
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The Mirror of Russian Nature 


Stanislavsky, Director of the Moscow Art Theatre, Tells How he Found 
the Secret of Great Acting in the Study of Life Itself, Rather than 
Stage Technique, and Built Up the Famous Company Which 
Now Brings Its Message of Russia to America 


By Epwin W. Hou uncer 


Mr. Hullinger is an American correspondent in Europe who recently visited Moscow 


HAT is the secret of master 

\ \ acting? Is it possible to dis- 

cover the “ common denom- 
inator ” of stage craft and employ it 
to build a great theatre? 

Thirty years ago a young Russian 
actor, Constantin Sergéievitch Stani- 
slavsky, a rebel against the conven- 
tionality and superficiality of the Eu- 
ropean stage of those days, asked him- 
self these questions. He studied the 
masters of the stage in all lands. He 
drew his conclusions. Then he and 
his friend Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, a 
young music master, also a_ rebel, 
founded in Moscow a little studio- 
theater, consecrated to the develop- 


ment of Stanislavsky’s principle and to 
the patronage of Russian dramatie 
literature. The was recruited 
from young actors, “ unspoiled,” as 
Stanislavsky put it, “ by the prevalent 
stage training of the day.” The result 
was the now famous Moscow Art 
Theatre. 

Today that theatre is a national 
institution in Russia, the highest 
achievement of the Russian stage. It 
is the center of a movement on a plane 
with the New Theatre cult of Western 
Europe and America. It is the mother 
theatre of a family of four “ studio 
theatres ” in Moscow. It has disciples 
and protégés in many large cities im 


cast 
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Russia, and has furnished the Russian 
stage with many of its finest actors. It 
has fulfilled its pledge to Russian dra- 
matic literature, having contributed 
more to the national development of 
the latter than any other single institu- 
tion—except, of course, Russia itself, 
crucible of things dramatic. It has 
come to be recognized as one of the 
very finest playhouses in the Old 
World. 

Thus an artist’s dream grew into 
reality. I will tell it as Stanislavsky 
told it to me one afternoon at tea, in 
Moscow, in my room in the “palace ” 
of Russia’s former “sugar king” (now 
a government guest house for foreign- 
ers) on the Moscow river. As the 
great actor spoke, mildly, gently, rem- 
iniscently, I looked past his fine gray 
head at the afternoon sunshine glisten- 
ing upon the gold domes of the towers 
in the Kremlin, ancient stronghold of 
the Tsars and century-long religious 
capitol of Russia, itself the scene of so 
much of Russia’s stirring national 
tragedy. 

I first met Stanislavsky in his dress- 
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ing-room in the Art Theatre. I was 
introduced by Madame Morozov, 
widow of the linen magnate who orig- 
inally advanced the money to build the 
Art Theatre. Stanislavsky came to 
meet us in a sculptor’s smock. ‘Tall, 
chivalrous, dignified, he smiled upon us 
with the cordiality of a Southern cour- 
tier. I was impelled immediately to 
study his face, especially his eyes, as 
he sat chatting, his hands upon his 
knees, before us. The room was a 
typical artist’s den. 

He often invited us to him, after 
that. He was already planning his 
American trip and was worried over 
the much-talked-of peculiarities of the 
New York public. He frequently in- 
vited members of the small American 
newspaper colony in Moscow to his 
office-studio to sound their opinions of 
a play. So one afternoon I invited 
him to “* come to me,” as it is said in 
Russian. 

Stanislavsky came early. Or better, 
he was not so late as the others, for 
punctuality is not one of the Russian 
The little Russian maid, in 


‘ 


virtues. 





The basement scene in Maxim Gorky’s sombre play of Moscow’s slums, “The Lower Depths” 
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her pre-war costume of black and white, 
knocked at my bedroom door and I 
went down to find Stanislavsky and his 
business manager, Rumiantzev, attired 
in formal morning dress. It was the 
first I had seen in Moscow. ‘Top hat, 
and all! 
It made a sensa- 
tion in the ser- 
vants’ hall I 
learned an hour 
later, during a 
frantic trip to 
the kitchen to see 
what had become 
of the refresh- 
ments. 

We sat down 
by the window 
and the great 
pioneer in stage 
realism began, in 
Russian, shifting 
to French where 
my vocabulary 
didn’t reach. 

“T was re 
volted by the 
shallowness and 
artificiality of 
the stage as I 
found it: decla- 
mations, graceful, gestures, 
whose every curve bespoke studious 
preparation, lines repeated carefully 
by rote. The mechanical dullness of 
it all stifled me. 

** Only here and there was a gleam, 
a single individual, a ‘ genius,’ who 
stood out from the drab multitude, 
spoke a message, and sent you home 
inspired, with a better and _ nobler 
knowledge of life. A Bernhardt, a 
Henry Irving, an Edwin Booth, or a 
Forbes Robertson. And then, the art- 


spats, 


soulless 


istic effect was decreased by the back- 
ground against which they played. 
Not the stage fittings: I mean the 
human background, the supporting 
cast, 


When Bernhardt on the 


was 








© Photo by Courtesy of Morris Gest 
CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY 


Russia’s foremost actor and director of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, coming to New York in 
January 


Her bril- 
liance stood out in dazzling relief 
against the mediocrity of the others, 
accentuating their lifelessness by con- 
trast.” 

His words were sharp, but his voice 


stage, it was all Bernhardt. 


was gentle and 
his face as kindly 
as that of a 
father enumerat- 
ing the shortcom- 
ings of his loved 
ones. In his eyes 
was the light of 
patience, born of 
long experience 
with life — and 
art. 

“TI struggled 
with the problem: 
In what are great 
actors so differ- 
ent? What is this 
common denom- 
inator of artistic 
excellence? Is it 
not possible to 
isolate it and 
utilize it for the 
benefit of the 
stage as a whole? 

“TI found that 
common denominator. It was simpler 
than one would suspect. It was life. 
The difference between great actors 
and small ones was a_ psychological 
one; it was not stage technique. 

“ Great actors invariably lived their 
roles. They never acted. During 
those hours behind the footlights, they 
were the characters they depicted, as 
completely as if they had no other 
existence. 

* So I said, we will make a Theatre 
of Life. 

* About this time (1897) my friend 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, a young 
music director; and I obtained the 
backing of a group of theatre-lovers, 
headed by Morozov, the manufacturer, 
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room—himself at the head, his pupils 
up and down the table, their chins in 
their fists, as he outlined the human 
problems a play contained, described 
the particular problems with which 
each character was faced, and then 
bade his pupils go home to their rooms 
for a few days, each alone to think out 
how he would have acted under those 
circumstances had he been confronted 
with those problems in his own life. 
“Sometimes I had to send them 
back several times before their an- 
alyses satisfied me. Only after all had 
reasoned out each situation in this way 
and had made its imaginary problems 
a dynamic part of his own life, did I 
hand out the manuscript to be com- 
mitted. We never approached the 
stage until the bulk of the preparatory 
work—the more important part as I 
© Photo by Courtesy of Morris Gest saw it—had been completed. 
Stanislavsky as Lieut-Col. Vershinin in “In this way, I avoided in advance 
Chekhov's “ The Three Sisters” that deadly temptation to recite, the 








They promised to build us a theatre.” 

“But how did you translate this 
discovery into daily stage routine? ” I 
asked. ‘ How did your method differ 
from that of other theatrical teach- 
ers? ” 

“By means of applied psychology. 
First, I began at the extreme opposite 
end of things, at the Idea end. The 
others commenced at the technical end 
—gestures, voice culture, stage rules. 
I began by keeping my pupils so busy 
with the psychological or Life phase 
of their work, so thoroughly imbued 
with the purpose in what they were 
doing, that more often than not, when 
the time came to discuss technique, it 
had already taken care of itself. The 
Idea was so firmly in their minds and 
hearts that it had to come out, finding 
the most natural means of expression. 
For in the final analysis a gesture’s 
only excuse for existence is the idea ; 
behind it.” © Photo by Courtesy of Morris Gest 

Smiling, he described the “ rehear- Stanislavsky as Gaiev in Chekhov’s “The 
sals * around a table in his conference * Cherry Orchard” 
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Mme. Knipper-Chekhova, widow of the dram- 
atist Chekhov, as Nastya in Gorky’s “The 
Lower Deoths” 


curse of every stage. By the time he 
came to memorizing his lines, each 
player had become completely ab- 
sorbed in his part. When the curtain 
went up, he was able to live it behind 
the footlights almost as intensely as 
the original in real life. 

* We had warm sessions sometimes 
at these round-tables,” he added. ‘“*The 
cast did not always agree with the 
author’s solutions of the situations. 
Then we had to thrash it out. But 
they generally agreed with him in the 
end. Because art is based upon life, 
and its development must tally with 
the laws of existence. Usually they 
found that the author, a greater artist, 
had got nearer ultimate principles 
than they.” 

* But how did you treat gesture and 
ordinary stage technique?” I asked. 
“ All your pupils could hardly have 
been graceful naturally!” 

“No. I did have to coach some- 
times. But even then I always kept 
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Idea 


For instance:” 
And he took a glass of tea in his hand, 

* Problem: to walk across the room 
giving the audience the impression you 
are carrying a glass of tea, just out 


the foremost. 


of the samovar. First, I actually give 
my pupil a glass of steaming tea, and 
tell him to walk across the room with 
it, then drink it. Then I empty the 
glass, hand it back to him, and tell him 
to repeat the process, this time imagin- 
ing the glass is full of tea. Finally I 
take the glass from him. ‘ Now walk 
across the room, as before, but imagine 
you have a glass of tea in your hand, 
that it is full of hot tea, and make me, 
too, see that glass and what is in it.” 

He told of their early days of strug- 
gle, heretics midst a theatrical world 
of conventionality. ‘ Our repertory 
grew slowly, because with those meth- 
ods it was not possible to produce 
many plays during a season. And 
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Mme. Knipper-Chekhova as Liubov Aw 
dreievna in Chekhov's “The Cherry Orchard” 
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another part of our creed, for which 
we strove, was Russian plays for 
Russia. While our rivals were revel- 
ling in foreign classics, we gave Che- 
khov, Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Tur- 
geniev, and later Maxim Gorky. 

“We won our point. The first sign 
of recognition was when the other 
theatres began trying to win away our 
best actors. I saw it would be neces- 
sary to develop a ‘ second line’ staff to 
replace members of the original cast 
attracted elsewhere by larger salaries. 
[ opened another studio, under the di- 
rection of one of my best men. They 
succeeded so well, most preferred to re- 
main togther as a unit instead of grad- 
uating into the Mother theatre. I 
started a second studio, and finally 
during the Revolution itself, a third. 
All have continued as distinct organi- 
zations, and each has preserved its in- 
dividuality. Each represents a dif- 
ferent epoch in the development of the 
Russian stage. In each I can see the 
characteristics of its period.” 

Midst the bleakness of life which 
Russia presents today, the Theatre 
stands forth, having preserved through 
the years of chaos most of its original 
excellence and charm, At the Art 
Theatre one sees Russian life reenacted 
with all that wonderful humanness and 
realism that singled it out among Eu- 
ropean playhouses before the war. 

Throughout the Revolution, the Art 
Theatre never closed. Pensively, one 
evening in his office-studio, Stanislav- 
sky told me of those days, when play 
shots on the stage inside sometimes 
merged into the rattle of real shots on 
the streets outside. 

“It was not always easy to keep 
one’s composure,” he said. ‘“ Espe- 
cially when you had a boy somewhere 
in that region of uncertainty.” 
(Stanislavsky’s son, in the twenties, is 
beginning to take minor parts now in 
the casts in his father’s theatre.) 
Many a performance was given in 
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Moskvin as Tsar Fyodor in Count Alexei 
Tolstoy’s historical drama 


an atmosphere so cold that the actors’ 
teeth chattered between lines. Realiz- 
ing the part theatres could play in pre- 
serving the morale of the public, the 
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Skulskaya as Marina in. Chekhov's 
“Uncle Vanya” 


Mme. 


Bolshevik government accorded them 
every advantage. But heat calories 
and coal cannot always be decreed into 
existence, no matter what were the in- 
tentions of the Commissar of Art. So 
the audiences bundled themselves up in 
shubas and fur caps, but not the 
actors. The result was a deadly epi- 
demic of tuberculosis among them. 
“ Many of Russia’s finest actors are 
doomed consumptives,” Stanislavsky 
said. “ That is one reason why my 
cast and I are looking forward with 
such eagerness to. our trip abroad. 
We shall devote part of our earnings 
to a fund for tubercular actors.” 
Thus the theatre survived the Revo- 
lution. It is one of the singular fea- 
tures of wars and revolutions: this per- 
sistence of the theatre despite disturb- 
ances. Witness the tenacity of the 
theatre throughout the French Revolu- 
tion, the crowded playhouses during 
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Moskvin as Luka, the peasant pilgrim, in 
Gorky’s “The Lower Depths” 


the American civil war, and recently, 
in London, during the Great War. 

“T never enjoyed the theatres half 
so much before,” a former merchant 
once said to me. “ For on the stage, I 
can see Russian life as it used to be. 
It is the only visual link we have with 
our past. Everywhere else, all is 
changed.” 

“ The characters we now see on the 
stage are more nearly like our real 
selves than we who sit in the loges,” a 
former lawyer added. 

There is poetic fitness in the fact 
that of all Moscow’s playhouses, the 
Art Theatre has survived the revolu- 
tion with the least harm. And thereis 
a romantic justice in that it should be 
the first group of players after the 
revolution to come direct from Mos 
cow to bring its message of a national 
life which is one of the richest in human 
elements of any in the Old World. 


The Moscow Art Theatre is discussed comprehensively in the illustrated volume. 
“The Russian Theatre,” by the American dramatic critic, Oliver M. Sayler, recently 
republished by Brentano’s in revised form, with additional pages bringing his account 
of the development of Russian drama up to date. 
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The Pan 


A Force for Uniting the Americas: 


American Union, the Offspring of the First Inter-American 





Conferences, Both Aids in Directing American Capital Towards 
New Fields of Industry in Latin America and Fosters Better 
Understanding 


By WILLIAM 


A. Rem 


Trade Adviser of the Pan American Union 


ITHIN a few weeks repre- 
sentatives of all the Repub- 
lics of the Western World 

will assemble in serious sessions in the 
capital of Chile. T'welve epochal years 
have passed since the last meeting of 
plenipotentiaries of the American Re- 
publics at Buenos Aires, and during 
part of this time all of the nations of 
the earth have suffered the sorrows of 
war or felt the economic depression 
which settled like a pall over even the 
most peaceful nations. 

So, as a new year and a new era and 
clearing economic skies appear upon 
the international horizon, the Ameri- 
can nations through their representa- 
tives will hold their fifth conference. In 
other words, a League of Nations of 
the Western Hemisphere will review 
the past and perfect plans for. the fu- 
ture. The Santiago conference will 
surely be confronted with some of the 
most vital subjects that this Union of 
States has ever been called upon to 
consider. But the diplomats of the 
nations stationed at Washington have 
met at regular intervals around their 
council table in their common but 
palatial home in Washington—the 
Pan American Union building—where 
inter-American interests have been dis- 
cussed and where numerous important 
adjustments have been effected. M: iny 


of the accumulated problems of the 
past decade will not, therefore, be new 
to some of those who are likely to be 
selected as envoys to the Santiago 
Conference, 


Pan-Americanism, which really sig- 
nifies a correlation of the American na- 
tions so that they may go hand in 
hand along the highways of peace and 
progress, is not a new creation but, 
more properly spe: aking, the develop- 
ment of an idea which is older than 
most people alive today. 

History shows how inter-American 
co-operation has been slowly but surely 
achieving results. Ninety-six years 
ago a small body of men assembled on 
the Isthmus of Panama “ to deliberate 
upon objects of peculiar concernment 
to this hemisphere.” This “ peculiar 
concernment ” evidently referred to the 
desire of the new Latin American na- 
tions to develop friendship and com- 
merce among themselves and with the 
people of the United States, somewhat 
older in their national freedom. 

It will be recalled that the nations of 
Central and South America surely won 
their independence in the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century, and that 
Simon Bolivar became an outstanding 
figure of those terrible struggles. It 
is conceded that within this soldier- 
statesman’s brain originated the idea 
of the Panama Conference, and no 
doubt his desire was greatly strength- 
ened by the public utterances of Henry 
Clay, the American statesman whom 
history records as “the most deter- 
mined champion in the United States 
of the Latin American nations.” 
Henry Clay became Secretary of State 
in the cabinet of President John 
Quincy Adams, and doubtless inspired 
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President Adams to urge in a message 
to the Congress of the United States 
the importance of sending delegates to 
the Panama Conference. 

The diplomatic representatives in 
Washington of 
Colombia and 
Mexico, we are 
told, conferred 
personally with 
Secretary of State 
Clay, who evident- 
ly received with 
cordial interest the 
invitations of the 
several Latin 
American govern- 
ments extended 
through these en- 
Two Amer- 


voys. 
icans were ap- 
pointed. Richard 


C. Anderson, of 
Kentucky, and 
John Sargeant, of 
Pennsylvania. On 
June 22, 1826, the 
plenipotene 
tiaries of Peru, 
Mexico, Central 
America and Co- 
lombia convened at 
Panama. The un- 
healthful climate 
of the Isthmus, 
however, is given 
as the reason why 
the envoys trans- 
ferred their labors 
to Tacubaya, near 
Mexico City. Here 
the United States 
delegates, who 
failed to assemble in Panama, joined 
the Latins in their deliberations. We 
are not now concerned with the results 
of this conference, but it is mentioned 
as one of the early acts looking toward 
closer relations among the newly 
formed republics of the West. 





SIMON BOLIVAR 


A leader in South American struggles for in- 
dependence in the 19th century 


Pan Americanism apparently lay 
dormant for a number of years. The 
United States, vast in area and varied 
in growing population, waxed stronger 
until civil strife occurred, followed 
by long years of 
reconstrue- 
tion. Later, the 
spirit of frater- 
nity manifested it- 
Public 
men of the various 
American nations 
conferred private 
ly; and the Hon- 
orable James G. 
Blaine as Senator 
and later 
retary of State of 
the United States 
seems to have been 
ambitious to. 4s 
semble a confer; 
ence * to consider 
and discuss the 
methods of pre- 
venting war, be 
tween the nations 
of America.” It 
remained for the 
Honorable James 
B. McCreary, & 
representative im 
the American Com 
gress, to introduge 
a bill in that body 
authorizing the 
President to ar¥- 
range for a Com 
ference for pro 
moting arbitration 
and to encourage 
trading relations 
between the United States and_ the 
other American nations. From Jair 
uary to May, 1888, the, bill remained 
in Congress, finally passing both 
branches of that body. 

In pursuance of the provisions of 
the act, invitations to a conference to 


self anew. 


as See- 





























A FORCE 


be held in Washington were sent to the 
several governments of ** Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, Haiti and San 
Domingo.” The sum of $75,000 
was appropriated for expenses. On 
October 2, 1889, this conference 
convencd in Washington with envoys 
from 18 countries in attendance. The 
sessions, presided over by the Honor- 
able James G. Blaine, lasted until 
April of the following year. While all 
the subjects that were proposed for 
discussion could not be included in the 
program, a number of inter-Amecrican 
matters were discussed and later put 
into execution. 

Conferences may assemble and con- 
ferences may adjourn; but without a 
standing organization, their utterances 
and resolutions are likely to be nega- 


FOR UNITING 
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tive. ‘This first conference (it is called 
the first one) provided for a perma- 
nent spokesman or office and called it 
the “ Bureau of the American Repub- 
lics,” with William E. Curtis as its di- 
rector. 

The next conference was held in 
Mexico City in 1901, the third in Rio 
de Janciro in 1906, and the fourth in 
Buenos Aires in 1910. Among the 
outstanding features of these confer- 
ences was the approval of the work of 
the Bureau in Washington and the in- 
creasing of its duties, responsibilities, 
funds and personnel. 

Roughly speaking, every human be- 
ing in the American republics is taxed 
a mill a year—at least his government 
gives a tenth of a penny for him—to 
maintain the Pan American Union. We 





JAMES G. BLAINE AT HIS DESK IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


As Secretary of State Mr. Blaine was an early leader in developing the policy of close relations 


with Latin America 
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The Pan American Union Building in Washington, D. C. 


figure the population of these twenty- 
one nations at 200,000,000 souls. In 
some of the more thickly populated 
countries this ratio may not be nearly 
so approximate as in others, but the 
principle, the people, and the fraction 
of the penny have become more or less 
associated in some of our minds, 

Many people, as well as their na- 
tional legislators who appropriate 
funds for maintaining the Union, often 
wonder how the money is spent and 
what the tax-payer really gets from his 
investment. - In the first place, we who 
live in the United States are sur- 
rounded by products of the Latin 
American countries. On rising in the 
morning and before beginning the du- 
ties of the day we sip the coffee of 
Brazil or Colombia or Venezuela, the 
chocolate of Panama or Ecuador; the 
wool of Argentine or Uruguay helps 
to keep our clothing factories running, 
while the linseed of these countries sup- 
plies oils for paints and varnishes. 





Chilean nitrate and Peruvian guang¢ 
are imported in vast quantities té aid 
the farmer in growing. his crops, 
Cuba sends sugar and tobacco. ' Mex- 
ico supplies vast quantities of -binder 
twine, minerals and petroleum. Be 
livia provides tin to roof our house 
with, and for a thousand. other uses 
Paraguay contributes quebracho ‘for 
tanning hides. Haiti and the Domin# 
can Republic send dye woods and cal 
inet woods. From Costa Rica, Hom 
duras, Guatemala, Salvador and Niea 
ragua we import indigo, bananas, bak 
sam, honey, chicle, cocoanuts, and 
many other products. Every drug 
store carries medicines made from Cem 
tral and South American plants to ak 
leviate or cure a hundred ills. Valu 
able minerals and beautiful furs come 
to us from the high Andes and the cool 
lands of the Straits of Magellan. In- 
deed, if we stop to think of how our 
daily needs are supplied, we must 
credit to the Central and South Amer 
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thousand and one 
commodities which we do not 
or do not preduce in sufficient quan- 
tities for : 

Publicity has brought many of these 
For more than thirty 
years American Union has 
been giving publicity to all Latin 
American products. It has told the 
story in hundreds of different publi- 
cations, to child and adult all over this 
and over other lands. Teachers and 
students in every state, in high school, 
college and university have used its 
magazines, its bulletins or enjoyed its 
stereopticon slides or its motion pic- 
tures. It is no exaggeration to say 


ican countries a 
have 


our needs. 


products to us. 
the Pan 


that fifty thousand letters a year are 
received, making inquiries of every de- 
scription. 
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These are a few uses to which the 
Union puts the mill—the part of the 
penny that represents the contribu- 
tion of the peoples of the Americas. 
From a glance at the work made 
possible by the meager contributions 
of the governments of the American 
republics, let us turn to the movement 
of millions of dollars and see the réle 
of the Pan American Union. Of the 
several important factors — capital, 
communications, people—that under- 
lie progress all over Latin America 
probably none is of greater moment 
than capital. Vast areas of the South- 
ern countries are still in the early 
stages of development; these areas 
might be compared to our own West 
of fifty or seventy-five years ago, when 
the trail was being blazed and the rail- 
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PLANTING THE PEACE TREE IN THE PATIO OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
BUILDING 


Reading from left to right: Hon. John Barrett, Bishop Harding, former Ambassador de la Barra 
of Mexico, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, former President Taft, former Secretary of State Knox, former 


Senator Root, Cardinal Gibbons. 


This tree has reached a height of 25 feet since its planting 


on April 26, 1910, and is a vigorous growth amid the tropical plants of the patio. Its location 
is immediately in the rear of where Mr. Taft stands 
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LEO S. ROWE 


Director of the Pan American Union 


way was gradually crossing the plains 
and climbing into the mineral and tim- 
ber lands of the mountains. Money by 
millions made the virgin regions acces- 
sible to the settler, the rancher, the 
grower of foods. 

For a long period the financiers of 
Europe provided the great bulk of 
capital that turned the wheels of Latin 
American progress. Great Britain, 
for instance, supplied funds for con- 
structing about 94 per cent of the rail- 
ways of Uruguay, while British rail- 
way and other investments in Argen- 
tina and Brazil amount to billions of 
dollars. Compared with these invest- 
ments the figures representing United 
States interests in those countries are 
still small. 

Ten years ago we scarcely had 


$200,000,000 work. 
ing capital in the 
South American con- 
tinent. But time has 
wrought changes, 
During 1921 some 
thing like $150,000,- 
000 American money 
moved from our bank- 
ing and _ investment 
houses to Latin 
America as_ loans, 

In the first six 
months of the pres- 
ent year almost an 
equal amount was 
made available, 
bringing the approxi- 
mate loans to $300, 
000,000 during an 
eighteen month pe 
riod. In more recent 
months several addi- 
tional loans have been 
made, including $16, 
000,000 to H aiti; 
$5,000,000 to Bahia, 
Brazil; $5,000,000 
to Colombia, while a 
pending $50,000,000 
loan to Cuba, and other loans to Chile 
and Argentina are expected to be nego- 
tiated. If these are consummated, and 
it appears almost certain, the grand 
total of loans to those governments and 
to industrial enterprises will approxi- 
mate $400,000,000, all within two 
years ! 

The marketing of this unprece 
dented amount of Latin American se 
curities in the United States presages 
an increased trade between the cout 
tries that obtained the loans and this 
country. As a concrete illustration, 
we have the electrification of the 
Chilean railway between the port of 
Valparaiso and Santiago, 117 miles 
Of the American loan of $24,000,000 
to Chile a portion will be expended m 
electrical equipment which is being 
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manufactured by a Pittsburg corpo- 
ration. <A large part of Colombia’s 
payments from the United States will 
also be expended in this country for 
manufactured products that enter into 
t] development of transportation, 
such as locomotives and highway con- 
struction machinery. 

The movement of millions of which 
we speak must not be confused with the 
investments of great American cor- 
porations in Central and South Amer- 
ica, such as those of the United Fruit 
Company, the Armours, the Swifts, the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., the Chile Ex- 
ploration Co., the Cerro de Pasco 
Mining Co., and scores of other pri- 
vate enterprises whose properties and 
investments amount to millions of dol- 
lars. 

The Pan American Union, of course, 
can not claim that its activities alone 
are responsible for such a flow of cap- 
ital to our southern neighbors. Many 
important agencies, such as the De- 
partment of State, the Department of 
Commerce, banking houses and private 
investigators, have supplied counsel 
and much information upon which 
loans are based. But the Union has 
awakened and prepared the mind of 
the prospective investor as no other 
single agency has done, so that the 


bond salesman’s task is rendered com- 
paratively easy. Prior to the actual 
granting of loans, the Union’s records 
and statistics of States, industries, 
municipalities, etc., are widely studied. 
It is also safe to say that officials of 
the Union have been consulted by 
bankers and their agents on the vast 
majority of actual or pending loans. 

If the Pan American Union’s use- 
fulness were measured only by its pav- 
ing the way for capital, its work has 
not been in vain. But this is only a 
phase, only one sphere of an activity 
that is beginning to be more and more 
useful to all the nations comprised in 
the Union. 

Such is the work which has been 
wrought by its founders, its benefac- 
tor, Andrew Carnegie, its director, 
the Honorable John Barrett, who su- 
pervised the building of its marble 
palace in Washington and who guided 
the organization for 14 years, and the 
man now at the helm, the Honorable 
Leo S. Rowe. The Fifth Conference 
may widen still further its scope and 
influence. May one not justly ask: 
Are not the ideals and the accomplish- 
ments of this Union—this League of 
Nations of the Western World— 
worthy of study and emulation by all 
the nations? 


A Central American conference, designed to promote general good relations with 
Latin America and to give impetus to the policy of Pan-American Association in 
matters of common concern in the western hemisphere, opened at Washington on 
December 4. The five republics of Salvador, Honduras, Guatemala, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica accepted a call from the United States. sent by Secretary Hughes, to attend 
the conference, which was to include sessions on limitation of armaments and on 


economic and political affairs. 











The Hope for Austria’s Future 


The Newly Created Republic Is Struggling to Make Of Its Charity Fed 
Children a Healthier and More Temperate State 


By Dr. Micwaret Harnxisce 


President of the Austrizn Republic 


HE peace has dealt harshly with 
Austria. The old empire was 
shattered to pieces, in the name 

of the principle of self-determination. 
As regards the German-Austrians, 
their self-determination was largely 
done for them by others. From over 
nine million Germans only six millions, 
or two-thirds, have found their home 
within the newly created Republic of 
Austria, while fully one-third was 
handed over to foreign rule. The 
wrong thus perpetrated against the 
principle of nationality was aggra- 
vated by economic destruction. The 
coherent system whose parts comple- 
mented one another was dismembered 
to the injury of all. But the unit 
that suffers most under the new 
arrangement is the city of Vienna 
whose position may be likened to that 
of a heart with all the arteries cut off. 

The which in- 
evitably followed economic disorgani- 
zation has been described and analyzed 
over and over again. The middle 
classes which formed the backbone of 
the old empire have been bled to death 
in the process. Worldwide charity 
takes the place of autonomous state 
economy, and the very scale of that 
charity of the burden of which the 
United States more than its 
share—measures recognition of 


currency situation 


bears 


the 


the evils inflicted upon the unfortunate 
country by its victorious enemies. 
However, this charity, which is duly 
acknowledged by Austrians, also serves 
to obscure to the world the work of 
reconstruction and improvement that 
is carried on by the Republic itself. 
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Notwithstanding the desperate lack of 
capital, water power, the only solu- 
tion of the fuel problem, is being de- 
veloped. Much is being done to pro- 
mote agriculture, and there is hope 
that within a few years—provided the 
period of transition can be bridged 
over—the Austrian state will again be 
a going concern, 

It is, however, not the economic 
condition of the country, but the prog- 
ress made in the field of social better- 
ment during and after the war that I 
propose to discuss herein. The most 
important phase of the work is the 
caring for babies. Great advances 
were made in this domain as a result 
of wartime protective measures. 

Now war is over, but those meas- 
ures have not been abandoned. They 
are carried further. In Vienna there 
are 40 medical stations where mothers 
are advised free of charge concerning 
conduct in pregnancy and the care 
of children. Infant mortality has 
dropped consequently to 13 per cent. 
last year, and we hope further to 
reduce it to 10 per cent, a limit which 
not even the wealthy and highly-civi- 
lized Scandinavian countries could im- 
prove upon so far. In lower Austria 
there are 140 such medical stations, 
and the bureaus of public guardian- 
ship, which have to provide for illegiti- 
mate, abandoned or otherwise indigent 
children are entrusted with’ general 
child welfare work. In Vienna and 
Lower Austria, which together harbor 
more than half of the Austrian people, 
there is today no child that may not 
take advantage of these public agen- 
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cies of welfare. 
The Vienna 
welfare  organi- 
gation and_ the 
board of public 


guardians are 
fighting infant 
tuberculosis, too. 
In Vienna every 
child is medically 


examined. If 
danger of tuber- 
culosis is discov- 
ered the child is 
removed to a san- 
itarium in_ the 
country. If the 


pare nts are 
working people, 


the expenses are 
borne by the 
state. Middle 
class children are 
provided for in 
other ways. 

But tuberculo- 
being 
fought in the case 
of adults, too. 
In Vienna itself, 
in the year 1921, 
fourteen anti- 

sta- 
oper- 
ating which dealt 
with 17,053 per- 
sons, 51,995 med- 
ical examinations 
were made of 
which 15,979 
were first cases. 


S18 1S 


tuberculosis 


tions were 


The municipality of 





When the Christian Socialists received an 
insufficient majority in 1920 to place a man of 
their own party at the head of the Austrian 
State, Dr. Hainisch was agreed upon as a com- 
promise candidate and elected. Son of Mrs. 
Marianne Hainisch, recognized leader of the 
women’s movement in Austria during many 
years, he had the sympathies of the socialists, 
although not active in any party. 

As a young man he had interested himself 
in the conditions of working men. 

He studied law in Vienna. Leipsic and Ber- 
lin and then took up social politics, editing 
numerous books on the subject. 

Owner of a small estate near Vienna, which 
he developed into a model farm, he studied 
the agrarian question and published several 
treatises on agrarian law. 
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and tuberculosis 
is paralleled by 
the campaign 
against —_ liquor. 
Here American 
aid is forthcom- 
ing. An _inter- 
party committee 
has been formed 
to work out an 
effective temper- 
ance policy, and 
Parliament has 
appropriated 50 
million kronen 
for the purpose, 
putting the mon- 
ey at the disposal 
of the committee. 

A bill, prohib- 
iting the sale of 
liquor to youths, 
has been intro- 
duced. There is 
discussion 
whether the age 
limit shall be set 
at 16 or 18 
years, but there 
is unanimity as 
to the merit of 
the proposal. 
Some Americans 
interested in the 
movement think 
that we proceed 
too slowly. They 
should remember 
that sweeping 
changes must be 


preceded by a systematic winning over 





Vienna spent on these examinations 
alone 49,250,000 kronen in 1921. 
Numbers tell the success of these ef- 
forts; mortality on account of tuber- 
culosis has sunk even below peace time 
figures. 

In 1913, deaths from consumption 
totalled 6,430. In 1921, only 3,936. 

The fight against infant mortality 


of the entire population, as has been 
done in the United States. 

Thus, in spite of financial conditions 
worse than precarious, the Republic of 
Austria is steadily working for the 
physical and moral advancement of its 
people. In our own efforts, then, lies 
our greatest hope for our country’s 
future. 
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‘Fool Proof’? Country 


Immigrants to Our Shores Have a Hard Time Getting Lost, Snubbed 
or Exploited Once Uncle Sam’s Admission Machinery 
Begins to Grind 


Maria 


By 


HEN you come to America, 
\ \ people here take it for 
granted that you are a fool; 

which is very comfortable. 

Moved to pity by your accent, they 
would give you directions how to move, 
what to eat, how to behave, and how 
to cross the street, with the precise- 
ness of a mother sending her only one 
to school for the first time. When 
you happen to ask a passer-by where 
is such and such a street, he would 
never answer: 

* Three blocks east, then one block 
to your left.” Nothing so simple as 
that! No, he will take you by your 
elbow and, pointing toward the place 
you are looking for, come back with a 
question: 

* Do you see that tall yellow build- 
ing down there? Yes, with a flag at 
the front, Stars and Stripes on it 

. . Skyscraper ... Well, be sure, 
don’t cross the street before the traffic 


When you get there, you 
bb] 


stops . 
will notice 

Here follows the most detailed direc- 
tions, sometimes backed by a regular 
map sketched on a hastily produced 
old envelope. (I always wonder why 
American men carry so many letters 
in their pockets.) 

So much from a casual passer-by. 
The policemen are even more obliging 
and less formal. I have never yet met 


one who would not embrace me pater- 
nally with his left hand while showing 
the direction with his right, before 
pushing me toward my destination. 

I was surprised to see that your 
railroad stations, your elevated, sub- 


OA 


Moravsky . 


ways and ferries have inscriptions in 
foreign languages, informing you not 
only about “ how to get there,” but 
also about some fundamental rules of 
hygiene and etiquette, not to be men- 
tioned in polite society... You 
seem to presuppose that foreigners 
coming here are not only fools but 
ignoramuses as well, uneducated green- 
horns who do not know any language 
save their own. This isn’t very flatter- 
ing, but—oh, so convenient! 
Everything is so comfortably fool- 
proof in your country: The maps of 
the city on every larger station; the 
black hands pointing to entrances and 
exits, the push-pull and in-out combi- 
nations; the automatically opening 
railroad gates; the signs crying 
“DANGER!” on every freshly dug 


ditch . Looking at all the signs 
guarding your every step, I often 


wondered why Americans did not cease 
to be good explorers,—they have no 
longer any opportunity to develop the 
sense of direction—Everything is be- 
ing done to relieve you from thinking 
where you are going. Your railroad 
stations, especially, are a triumph of 
simplicity, the most fool-proof thing I 
have ever admired. You can not be 
lost there even if you try. Ladies with 
a little purple triangle pinned on their 
breasts (T.A.S.) invariably meet you 
on the platform, if vou are a woman 
travelling alone. They often know 
your language. They will warn you 
against all the real and imaginary 
dangers awaiting a girl in this coun- 
try. They will escort you to your 
hotel. 














THIS 


[his protecting of greenhorns is at 


times carried to extremes. (I would 
say “to ridicu- 
lous extremes” 


if 1 were talking 
about it to my 
countryman.) 
For instance: 
when I stepped 
ashore in San-° 
Francisco, the 








obiging cus- 
toms officials as- 
signed a nun to 
be my chap- 
eron. 

Anun to guard 
and guide me, 
who began liv- 
ing alone at the 
age of fourteen, 
who had been a 





war correspon- 
dent and a revo- 
lutionist fight- 
ing on the barricades. 
best practical joke played on me 
vears ! 

I tried to explain to them in the few 
English words I then knew, that I had 
come here to study America from all 
angles and it would not be advisable 
to drag that nun with me to, let us say, 
a Bohemian cafe. But they wouldn’t 
listen. 

“Young foreign girls are not allowed 
to travel alone in our country. And 
you have not a single friend here to 
meet you...” 

I poked many times at my passport 
from which it was plainly seen that I 
was of age. Then I pointed at my 
bobbed hair, trying to explain that 
only the bob made me look so young. 
But that only made the matter worse. 

“ Why did you cut your hair? ” was 
the severe question. 

I could offer no explanation. To 
say that it was more convenient to 
travel this way in a Persian desert 


That was the 


for 


* FOOL PROOF ” 





“ Everything is being done to relieve you from 
thinking ” 
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might have brought another fatal 
question : 

; “Why did 

you go to a 
Persian des- 
ert? ” 

g My poor 
English would 


never have dug* 
me out of that 





heap of ques- 
tions. So I de- 
cided on accept- 
ing the chap- 
eron, with a 








rf cheerful de- 

cision to rid my- 
self of her as 
soon as possible. 

At first such 
restriction of 
my freedom 
irritated me, 
but it lasted 
only a few days, 
until the fatherly custom officials re- 
assured themselves that I should not 
be kidnapped in Chinatown or forcibly 
married to some brute. And I “ hit it 
off * quite well with my nun. She was 
a kindly old soul; she found a respect- 
able hotel for me and introduced me 
to some Polish families. In return, I 
told her all the scandals I happened 
to know about the Romanoff family, 
about Czarina and that corrupt monk 
Rasputin, you know... One must 
entertain one’s chaperon, I thought. 
She was delighted with the informa- 
tion... 

When you come to Japan, or China, 
or Chile, or France, they never give 
you a nun for a chaperon. I warn the 
American girls who intend to travel 
abroad,—they mustn’t expect such a 
luxury in foreign countries. In Japan 
for instance, nobody pays any visible 
attention to a newcomer. I was at 
first charmed with such indifference,— 
the Japanese custom officials did not 


ey, 
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‘ even ask me for a passport, while here 
I had to pass through a lot of rather 
trying formalities before being ad- 
mitted into the United States, even for 
the second time. The trouble was that 
the custom officers could not read my 
papers, which were in French and in 
Russian. Nobody would expect them 
to know my barbarous language, but 
French . . . —it is presupposed in 
Russia that every educated person 
knows French; this is the reason our 
passports are always translated into 
this universal tongue. Alas, here I 
learned that it isn’t universal. 

As there was no interpreter at hand, 
I was requested to tell what was writ- 
ten in my passport and to give my 
word of honor that I interpreted it 
truthfully. After I complied with 
this I was allowed to land, which 
proves once more Americans’ chival- 
rous faith in human nature. 

Oh, -yes, before letting me ashore I 
was asked what was my occupation. 
When I answered that I was a poet, 
the custom official shook his head im- 
patiently, saying: 

“IT mean, your real occupation! ” 


Poets Do Not Surprise China 


N other countries people do not 

consider, as a rule, that you should 
be a carpenter or a stockbroker in ad- 
dition to writing poems. When you 
come to China and declare that you 
are a poet, the “inscrutable ones ” 
just nod wisely and you may believe 
that they accept your vocation with- 
out thinking you a fool. But then, 
China isn’t a fool-proof country . 

In Chile, they even do not inquire 
what you are doing for a living. All 
you are asked to do in order to be ad- 
mitted to that highly democratic 
South American Republic is to submit 
yourself to the small-pox vaccination. 

Of all the countries, I have visited, 
(with the exception of Argentine) the 
United States is tlie most difficult to 


enter, but once you are in, everything 
is done to acclimatize you. In San 
Francisco, where I lived in a girls’ 
boarding house, all the hundred of 
them tried to teach me English. Those 
of them who happened to read the 
Constitution, would tell it to me in 
their own words, and their account of 
it was not as misleading as you would 
suppose. In Los Angeles I was wel- 
comed to the high school without any 
examination. In New York some busy 
university professors gave me lessons 
—gratis. Even the exclusive Boston 
was not averse to the poor greenhorn; 
my first article written in rather un- 
certain English, was published in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 


Japan’s Watchful Welcome 


THER countries do not accept 

one so easily. When you come to 
Japan, for instance, you are considered 
a visitor, a foreigner, who should not be 
hampered in his travel, with the atti- 
tude toward him revealed best in the 
words: *“ No questions asked.” You 
feel free, but it is a lonesome sort of 
freedom. Japanese seldom care to 
teach you anything, on the contrary, 
they try to learn from you all possible 
things. Maybe because they con- 
sider a European a very knowing 
person. This may be flattering, but 
it is positively exhausting. Besides, 
after a while you learn that your free- 
dom is illusive,—spies follow the steps 
of every suspicious visitant, and I was 
suspicious to them, being a Russian, a 
former war enemy. To be sure, they 
would never detain you unless you 
committed something wrong, but it is 
difficult to define what can be consid- 
ered wrong in a country so different 
from Russia. So the horrible stories 
about the prisoners tortured behind 
the black walls of the “ third degree 
house ” do get on one’s nerves dur- 
ing the nighttime earthquakes which 
shake your hotel at least once a week. 
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(}-arthquakes in Japan are so common 
that they seem to be a national insti- 
tution. ) 

No kindly lady with a little purple 
triangle would meet you in Tokyo. 
Nor in Warsaw, Lima, Panama, or 

is. No one appears to care if you 
eo astray. For an independent indi- 
vidual it seems rather superfluous,—to 
he chaperoned at every corner. But 1 
do believe that this moral protection 

saved many an inexperienced immi- 
grant coming to the States for the 
first time. If I return to my 
topsy-turvy country, the first thing 
I shall advocate there will be estab- 
lishing a Travellers’ Aid Society, for 
men as for Besides 
guarding your morals, which frankly, 
the ladies of the purple 


ever 


well as women. 


nuisance, 





sign give you most useful information, 
introduce you into your countrymen’s 
families, even help you to obtain con- 
genial work. The best friend I had in 
the States was a young girl from the 
Travellers Aid Society. And she 
wasn’t a prig, either. 

The fundamental difference between 
the treatment of foreigners in America 
and in other countries is this: 

Here you are considered a potential 
citizen, while in Europe, Asia and 
South America,—you are but a visi- 
tor. It is the great tradition of the 
United States to open her gates to 
anyone considered worthy of her hos- 
pitality, and to open them perma- 
nently. Everything is tried to make 
you feel at home, once you have passed 
the purgatory of the customs house. 


Spar} tay 





“I have never yet met one who would not embrace me paternally while showing the direction 
before pushing me toward my destination” 














The World 


America’s 


Y.M.C.A. 


The Organization Is Continu- 
ing to Meet Emergencies 
Which Arise as the After- 
math of the Great War and 
Is Steadily Doing a Wide- 
Spread Work of Good-Will 
Among the Youth of Many 
Lands 


By Joun R. Morr 


General Secretary, International 
1. C. A. Committee 


Courtyard of the Baghdad Central Y. M. C. A. 
(Army), which was’ formerly used as a British 
Residency 


HE character and extent of 
American good-will in action 


are too often measured solely 
by their. manifestations in times of 
great emergency. Christian America 
has long fostered, however, various 
agencies and processes designed to 
establish good-will at home and abroad, 
on a basis of permanency. She has 
thus been in position to give and to 
expand her services of practical friend- 
ship, and has done so on a world-wide 
scale, as related. not only to the emerg- 
ency needs of wars and their result- 
ing conditions but to the development 
of those qualities in mankind essential 
to brotherhood between individuals 
and nations. 

Americans themselves sometimes lose 
sight of the fact and the significance 
of the friendly services which have 
sprung from their own idealism and 
which have been maintained by their 
own spiritual and material support. 
This does not mean a dissolution of 
ideals. In the marked growth of their 
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activities in many well-defined 
directions during and since the 
war, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of North America present en- 
couraging evidences that the forces of 
good-will are gaining ground. Build- 
ing always with the immediate genera- 
tion of young men and boys in this 
and more than a _ score of other 
countries, the Association is engaged 
in a world-wide crusade for brother- 
hood, based on a program of Chris- 
tian ideals, 

When, year after year, students of 
America without ostentation give, 
through their Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations repre- 


senting them in the World’s Student 


’ Christian Federation, the largest part 


of the funds for aiding thousands of 
their unfortunate fellow-students in 
Europe, they testify to the reality and 
vitality of good-will in action. Their 
name for this enterprise, “ The Stu- 
dent Friendship Fund,” is expressive. 

No movement of the present time, 
perhaps, has greater significance for 
the future than the one just named. 
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iy it seems providential that 
organization was in existence 
ollowing the Great War, stu- 
1 most of the countries of 
many of them exiles, found 
es destitute, not merely of 
necessities but of facilities for 
mal and_= spiritual growth. 
lear also when we think of the 
ince Movement among students 
v of Europe but of China, a 
ut springing from disappoint- 
the apparent failure of civiliz- 


nd manifesting itself in a grop- 


new goals. Because of their 
lationship. to the World’s Stu- 
Federation and their 
for students, the 
\[en’s Christian Associations of 
ted States and Canada 
le to serve substantially in the 


service 


have 


to preserve the present student 
tron of Europe, both physically 
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and spiritually, to the end that leaders 
of intelligence and sincere motive shall 
not be lacking for the future. The 
Association is helping to hold thou- 
sands of students in China and other 
non-Christian lands as well as foreign 
students in America to faith in Chris- 
tian ideals. 

It was in Peking in April, 1922, that 
the Conference of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, an affiliation of 
national Christian organizations of 


students in nineteen countries, was 
held. It brought together a_ few 
months ago more than 800 student 


delegates from thirty-two nations, to 
consider problems of Christian service 
and leadership as related to current 
world problems. Students of coun- 
tries which had been at war with each 
other met there in a spirit of good 


will. Earlier there had been a con- 


ference in Europe of students from 





Ping-pong is popular among the boys in a Y. M. C. A. in Japan 
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Dr. John R. Mott 


Continental countries. A _ practical 
demonstration of this friendly co-oper- 
ation is given daily in the Studentsky 
Domov ( Students’ Home) in Prague, a 
building which was the gift of stu- 
dents of Ohio State University, and 
which is operated under the auspices of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, where students of eighteen nation- 
alities gather. Some 6,000 of these 
turn to the Studentsky Domov for rest 
and recreation, facilities for study, 
meals at moderate price, opportunities 
for self-help, and for spiritual guid- 
ance. 

The Federation in the past three 
years has served more than 90,000 


students and teachers 
related to 135 univer- 
sities in fourteen 
countries of Europe. 
Such of its work as js 
for distinctly physi- 
cal relief is conducted 
in co-operation with 
the American Relief 
Administration. In 
Russia it is providing 
one meal daily for 
25,000 students. For 
years to come Europe 
cannot replenish its 
lack of professionally 
trained men and 
women, as a result of 
war, famine, and dis- 
ease, but because the 
young people of 
America and _ other 
lands are extending 
friendship in a prac- 
tical way, there is 
greater assurance 
that the disruption 
of moral and educa- 
tional forces has been 
stemmed. 

When the war 
ended, the American 
Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association found that its service 
for soldiers, prisoners-of-war and ref- 
ugees throughout Europe, the Near 
East and Siberia could not be abruptly 
terminated in the face of the pleas for 
continued service and the opportuni 
ties which had been so widely opened. 
It foresaw, and its experience gave 
assurance that it could assist in the 
work of stabilization and reconstruc 
tion, and adapt its service so as to 
become more and more of civilian 
character, training native leadership in 
the various countries, to the end that 
eventually independent national Ass® 
ciations could be established. This 
process has been going on since the 
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Cage ball is a 
favorite game 
among the 
school boys of 
Bucharest, Ru- 
mania 





Indian boys in 
their special 
branch in Wan- 
amaker Hall of 
the Calcutta 
.. ee AZ 








DANIEL SWAMIDOSS 


Vational Rural Work Secretary for India 


war, but it is to be remembered that 
large areas overseas are still existing 
under what are virtually war condi- 
tions, and that literally millions of 
men and boys are still torn by the 
effects of war, yet are the only hope 
of the tomorrow in these countries. So 
it is that American Association secre- 
taries are still at work in such coun- 
tries as Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Turkey, Roumania and Italy, 
and also among the great numbers of 
the widely scattered Russian peoples. 
Although the staff of American work- 
ers is small and constantly decreasing, 
they have planted permanent Associa- 
tions and national movements which 
are exerting wide and increasing in- 
fluence. 

Scattered throughout Western Eu- 
rope, and in the Near East, there are 
probably 2,000,000 Russian refugees. 
For many of these a return to Russia 
would mean death, for it is not merely 
destitution that has prevented them 
from returning to their native land: 
many of them are under the anathema 
of the Soviet Government. In strange 
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lands and climates, under new condi- 
tions, the majority are patiently carry- 
ing on with the courage and lovable- 
ness which characterize the race. They 
look forward to a day when they can 
carry back to Russia the lessons and 
discipline learned in the many lands 
covered by their pilgrimages. 

It was the privilege of the American 
Young Men’s Christian Association to 
serve Russians under all sorts of con- 
ditions during the war and thereafter, 
not only in Europe but in Northern 
Russia and Siberia. Prior to the Rus- 
sian revolution, it had served exten- 
sively in old Russia. ‘Today it is serv- 
ing Russian refugees in Constanti- 
nople, in Poland, at Wunsdorf in Ger- 
many, in Czechoslovakia, and in Bul- 
garia. It is teaching crafts to men 
and boys among the refugees by which 
they are coming to self-support and 
ability to make provision for their 
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General Secretary, Chinese Student Christian 
Association in America 
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regular local work of 





families. They are 
helped to maintain 
all that is best in 
their social traditions 
through the Church, 
clubs, restaurants, 
lectures and concerts. 

7} Association 
polic for refugees 
is best embodied in 
the Wunsdorf Tech- 
nical School, which 
combines theoretical, 


practical and relig- 
ious education in the 


Russian language un: 
der Russian leader- 
ship. A procession 


of men moves through 
the institution out 
into productive, re- 
labor. <A 


corres p on d ence 


warding 


school for Russians is 
ope rated from Berlin, 
with more than 3,000 
pupils in twenty-nine 
lands 

In Constantinople, 
in addition to the 


the Association, ex- 
tensive work for the 
Russian refugees is carried on through 
what is called the Mayak (Lighthouse). 
Another feature there is the service 
for sailors of the American fleet sta- 
tioned in Turkish waters. The city 
work had consisted of two branches, 
one at Stamboul, largely for Moham- 
medans, and another at Pera, largely 
for Greeks. The work for Russians 
and for our sailors is still going on, 
but the Smyrna disaster has turned 
the energies of the city staff, as also 
of the Association secretaries at 
Athens and Saloniki, to relief service 
for the refugees from Anatolia and 
those now coming from Thrace. The 
American Association in Smyrna was 
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Laito, winner of the javelin throw and other events in the Far 
Eastern Olympic games organized by the Y. M. C. A. 


burned when the Turks entered, but 
ithe American secretaries remained 
until the time limit of evacuation of 
refugees had been reached. Not only 
the <Association’s own advices, but 
those sent by other agencies and by 
press correspondents, credit the Asso- 
ciation secretaries in Smyrna with hav- 
ing made possible the safe exodus of 
most of the refugees. 

The Association staffs in the Greek 
vapital and at Saloniki, reinforced by 
the secretaries from Smyrna, have 
been closely related to the work of 
relief. Seventy thousand _ refugees 
came from Anatolia to Saloniki and 
vicinity and 234,000 more are pouring 
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in from Thrace. The Association sec~ 
retary at Saloniki is the executive of 
the Anglo-American Relief Committee. 

Association work at Adana, in Asia 
Minor, was unique in that it survived 
for a time a change from a Greek- 
Armenian refugee community to a 


Moslem Turkish environment under 
the Kemalist government. Admiral 


Mark L. Bristol, the American High 
Commissioner at Constantinople, has 
spoken of this work as a remarkable 
demonstration of American good-will, 
regardless of religious differences. 

It was only thirty-three years ago 
that the Associations of the United 
States and Canada sent their first sec- 
retaries into foreign lands. In this 
short period, apart from the European 
work, Associations have been estab- 
lished in Japan, Korea, China, India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Philippine Islands, 


South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and Egypt, while South Africa 
has been entered during the past year 
for the purpose of carrying on student 





In the reading and game room at the Rio de Janeiro Y. M. C. A... 
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work among native African students, 
In most of these countries there is a 
truly national movement. There are 
nearly three times as many native sec- 
retaries as there are foreign secretaries 
and many more times the number of 
laymen who are actively leading the 
Associations. This development of 
leadership has had fruitful resu!ts in 
the development of international un- 
derstanding, for it has produced men 
of vision and idealism. Nearly all of 
the Chinese representatives at the Con- 
ference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ments at Washington were Chinese 
Association leaders. Another, the 
Honorable Chengting T. Wang, who 
had risen through an Association sec- 
retaryship to a position of national 
influence, became one of China’s dele- 
gates to the Paris Conference. He is 
now the leader of the commission to 
settle the Shantung dispute. An In- 
dian, who, under the influence of an 
American secretary undertook Asso- 
ciation religious work, is now the first 
Indian Bishop in the 
Anglican Communion, 
Bishop Azariah. 
Because the Asso- 
ciation has followed 
this plan of estab- 
lishing native leader- 
ship, and because it 
has sought to adapt 
its program to the 
conditions in the vari- 
ous foreign lands, its 
service has been wel- 
comed as a sincere 
proffer of hel pful 
friendship. 
Association repre- 
sentatives from vari- 
ous foreign countries 
spoke before the 
Forty- first Interna- 
tional Convention of 
the Young Men’s 
Christian Associa- 

















tions of North America, in November. 
The Korean secretary of the Seoul 
Association said that the Association 
there was proving to be the balancing 
clenent for the young men of the 
Korean capital at a time when the 
hostility between the conservatives and 
the radicals in the political life of the 
country was causing profound distur- 
bance. The Chinese representative 
told of the helpfulness of the Associa- 
tion in inspiring the young men of his 
country and in gaining for America 
especial esteem in the hearts of his 
people. The representative from In- 
dia, turning to the Canadian delegates 
in the course of his speech, addressed 
then as “my fellow citizens of the 
British Empire.” 

Good will is the essence of sports- 


manship, and America in recent years 
has been able through its system of 
sports and play-for-all to contribute 
to the development of a new spirit of 
friendliness among the young men of 
many nations. The Association has 
been the pioneer of sports in many 
countries. It introduced athletic meets 
into China, Its physical directors: not 
only organized inter-Association meets 
and established programs of play-for- 
all. but worked out international com- 
petitions which for the first time in his- 
tory brought together contestants 
from many Far Eastern countries. 
Planned on the Olympie model, they 
have awakened interest in young men 
of the Orient who are looking hopefully 
to the Olympics of 1924. 

The outreach of the American Asso- 
ciations, as well as the recognized effi- 
cicncy of their trained physical direc- 
tors, is evident in the fact that wher- 
ever a national or international athletic 
meet is held, they usually have a part 
in it as organizers ortechnical advisers. 
The heads of provincial governments 
in India are today calling upon the 
\ssociation for physical directors to 
supervise the physical education in the 
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schools within their domains and are 
helping to provide funds. 

In her services of good will America 
may well give evidences of larger hos- 
pitality to the foreign students within 
her borders. A careful estimate shows 
that there are 8,337 students includ- 
ing 1,200 women students in our coun- 
try from one hundred and two nations, 
A!l of them expect in time to return 
to their respective countries. These 
are enrolled in over 350 American uni- 
versities and colleges above high school 
grade. The countries most numerously 
represented are China, 2,000; Philip- 
pines, 2,000; Japan, 1,000; Russia, 
500; South Africa, 145; India, 300; 
Mexico, 257; Porto Rico, 201; Cuba, 
149; and from other parts of Latin 
America fully 2,000. By means of a 
network of introductions, visiis to pri- 
vate homes, contacts in all colleges, 
chiefly with the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association, through local 
churches, by means of summer confer- 
ences, Chambers of Commerce, Rotary 
Clubs, and in other ways, these groups 
are shown that this country has an in- 
terest in their welfare. 

The Association feels that a vigorous 
work in the colleges and universities of 
America itself is fundamental to th« 
welfare of the nation and the world 
The potential leaders of the future ar 
among the students of today. Ther 
are some 678 student Associations. 

The Association reaches into the 
High School mainly through what are 
known as Hi-Y clubs, of which there 
are over 1,800. It reaches the youth 
in industry through Employed Boys’ 
Brotherhoods. It seeks also to serve 
all boys from twelve to eighteen years 
of age through its Boys Departments. 

In the field of industry and trans- 
portation the Association seeks to per- 
form a service which will give the men 
and youth in these departments of 
activity conveniences and advantages 
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which are not ordinarily available to 
them, and thereby make for better un- 
derstanding and mutual helpfulness 
among all concerned. 

Railroad Association work 
was inaugurated fifty years ago is now 
in operation at more than 260 division 
»oints and terminals throughout North 
America. It has in this phase of activ- 
ity a membership of about 125,000, 
but serves in addition fully 500,000 
railroad men who, though not mem- 
bers, live at points where Railroad 


which 


Associations are in operation. 

Work for men of the Merchant 
Marine is conducted at eleven ports. 
Those outside this country are 
Havana, Yokohama, Hamburg, Le 
Havre, London and Liverpoo]. These 
Associations for Americans away from 
home have taken on a valuable interna- 
tional character, making for friendli- 
ness between men of various countries 
gathered in foreign lands. 

More than fifty per cent of the pop- 
ulation of the United States is found 
in what is called by the Association the 
Work is car- 


nineteen 


town and country field. 
ried on in 158 counties in 
states and Canadian provinces, and a 
great advance is now contemplated. 
Student and City Associations for 
colored men and boys number 187. 
What promises to be work of great 
value in this field is that of the Inter- 
Racial Commission which was organ- 
ized immediately after the Great War 
by southern men and women of both 
races and of high standing. Under it 
local committees are working in hun- 
dreds of communities throughout the 
South for co-operation and under- 
standing between the These 
colored Associations support the work 
of a colored secretary recently sent to 
Africa by the Foreign Division. 
Forty Army and Navy Associa- 
tions are functioning at different 
points, including not only the Conti- 
United States, but also the 


races, 


nental 
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Canal Zone, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
China, Coblenz, and Constantinople. 
A fine Navy Association building is 
nearing completion at Shanghai. The 
work of this department at Chinese 
ports, where American and British 
fleets frequently meet, is serving to 
cement good will between nations. The 
days have passed when shore leave for 
both fleets at the same time meant a 
glorious fight ; today many of the men 
take part in games or sports at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association or 
in picnics or sight-seeing trips under 
Association auspices. Work for dis- 
abled veterans at twenty-nine hospitals 
is being carried on also under this de- 
partment. In the past two years the 
Association has spent $5,000,000 in 
scholarships for 95,000 ex-service men. 

‘Other educational work of the Asso- 
ciation is embraced in the United 
Y. M. C. A. Schools. There are 129,- 
779 students studying in these schools. 
This service has been extended to tens 
of thousands of ex-service men. 

This review of Association work has 
dealt almost solely with that to which 
the North American organization is 
related. But it is to be emphasized 
that the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is a world-wide organization 
working under independent national 
committees. Representatives of these 
national associations form the World’s 
Committee, with headquarters at 
Geneva. The International Committee 
isthe general agent in America. 

The Movement in North America 
with its outreach into foreign lands is 
based on the good will of Christian 
America. With such a basis its leaders 
and membership, drawn from all walks 
of life, feel that the Association will be 
a continued instrumentality for the 
bringing nearer of the day when all 
men and all peoples will stand in 
brotherhood under the banner of that 
central Personality in whom is realized 
the unity of the human race. 
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A World President Emerges 





Augustin Edwards of Chile, New President of the League of Nations 
Assembly, Declares that Ten Years Will See the League Firmly 
Established as the Active Agency for World Good Which It 
Was Designed to Be 


By Wituiam AtHerton Du Puy 


Vr. Du Puy is an American correspondent, formerly at Washington, who has been 


observing conditions in several European countries in recent months. He was in 


Geneva at the time of the World Conference. 


F a Congress of the world did 
| not already exist it would be an 
interesting conjecture to con- 
ceive it as doing so and to wonder, 
under such circumstances, who would 
be the individual who would emerge 
from the billion and a half of us to 
preside over such a gathering. In 
groping into the possibilities one would 
be likely to turn to Britain whose pos- 
sessions splotch the map of the world, 
to France whose language has been 
that of diplomacy for hundreds of 
vears, to Italy where culture has long 
sat on seven hills, to foreward-looking 
Scandinavia, even to those men of the 
East who represent the greatest num- 
bers of peoples and the oldest of civ- 
ilizations. 

But when the conception becomes a 
reality, when all the nations, with one 
or two truculent exceptions, gather at 
Geneva in an attempt to make progress 
toward the settlement of those prob- 
lems that are their common concern, 
there comes up out of the multitude, 
not a representative of any of these, but 
an individual whose place of nativity 
looks on the South Pacific where win- 
ter is summer beyond the gateway 
named for the bold Magellan and 
blazed for the traveler by the Tierra 
del Fuego. The Assembly of the 
League of Nations chooses for its 
President a man from Chile, but whose 
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name, oddly, is Edwards, Augustin 
Edwards. 

I sat in the assembly in Geneva and 
saw this Chilean assume the gavel. In 
this ancient and severe Salle de le Re- 
formation, suggestive of the austerity 
of John Calvin who called it into being 
and here came to fame, he presided 
over such a gathering as the world has 
known but a few times in the revolving 
centuries. Individuals in groups of 
three represented the nations. That 
picture of statesmanship, the venerable 
Lord Balfour, with his support, sat in 
the foreground. _Lord Robert Cecil, 
insisting on accomplishment, headed 
the South African delegation beneath 
the gallery. Dr. Edouard Benes, of 
Czechoslovakia, the strong man of the 
borderland republics, already referred 
to as the probable future head of a 
Danubian federation, sprightly and 
wide awake; Baron Ischii, of Japan, 
highly occidentalized; Frithjof Nan- 
sen, of Norway, famed as the repatria- 
tor of World prisoners; Leon Bour- 
geois, the grand old man of France, 
friend of international cooperation 
from the days of the Hague conference ; 
ponderous, turbanned Maharaja Jam 
Saheb, of India; fezzed delegates from 
Persia, representatives from Siam, Fin- 
land, Haiti, Greece, Latvia, Uruguay, 
from nearly all the world, sit here as 
a strange body over which this west- 
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Augustin Edwards 


erner has been chosen to preside. 

Augustin Edwards, of Chile, is at 
the helm. Suave, finished, self-confi- 
dent, expeditious, diplomatic, very 
diplomatic, he seems master of the 
situation and a fit choice for the post. 
He is a Latin American to be sure and 
looks it—black-haired, olive-complex- 
ioned. His native language, of course, 
is Spanish, but now he is speaking a 
faultless French, an interpreter at his 
elbow who puts it into English accord- 
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ing to the rules of the 
Assembly. Presently 
the utterances of the 
chair become brief in 
the transaction of 
business and _ resort 
to the interpreter 
wastes time. Presi- 
dent Edwards makes 
his points in French 
and himself trans- 
lates them into Eng- 
lish, again faultless, 

I began to wonder 
about this accom- 
plished gentleman, to 
attempt to -conccive 
the 
which were responsi- 
ble for him. He was 
tall and big-boned for 
a Latin, I thought, 


circumstances 


and while his hair 
was jet black his eyes 
were grayish. And 
that name Edwards. 
How, I wondered, 
had Augustin Ed- 


wards come about? 

So I wrote him a 
note asking an inter- 
view and went down 
to his hotel on ap- 
pointment, there 
on the Geneva lake 
front just opposite 
the island where Jean 
Jacques Rousseau 
had written of his philosophy. How, 
I wanted to know, had he come to be 
named Edwards? 

It all went back, he told me, to a 
pioneer Edwards with the Britisher’s 
Nordic instinct for faring aficld, who 
came out to Chile, then a Spanish col- 
ony, in 1806. It was but a half dozen 
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years later that the Chilean struggle 
for independence began, inspired by 
our own successful Revolution, and the 
erstwhile Englishman played his part 
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in it and, after it was attained, became 
a citizen of the new republic. He not 
only became a citizen but he became 
a Senator. His son in the next gen- 
eration also was a Senator, as was that 
son’s son and his son, who is the Augus- 
tin Edwards of the present. 

The original Edwards established a 
newspaper in Valparaiso in 1827. El 
Mercurio, it was called. It is the old- 
est newspaper in Chile. Its ownership 
has come down through the Senatorial 
Edwardses. The man who presides 
over the Assembly of the League of 


Nations now owns it. 
Educated in Chile 
B Y the time the third generation of 
] 


‘dwardses had appeared in Chile 
it had lost the English language. The 
representative of that generation, how- 
ever, married a wife who was Scotch- 
Irish. Yet by the time the generation 
of Augustin Edwards appeared, Eng- 
lish was again lost as a household lan- 
guage. There remained as a heritage 
of British blood but the bigger Brit- 
ish frame and the tendency to gray in 
the eves. 

I asked Mr. Edwards if he were edu- 
cated in Europe. No, he assured me. 
In Chile. There is no need for a 
Chilean, he emphasized, to go elsewhere 
for education. Not so long ago an- 
other nation, facing a possible armed 
conflict with Chile, he told me, had 
sent an agent to investigate the mar- 
tial strength of that country. His re- 
port had delighted Chile. It was that 
Chile was not to be feared from a mili- 
tary standpoint because, forsooth, she 
spent more money for education than 
for military purposes. 

Mr. Edwards had learned French 
and English in his school days but had 
forgotten them, particularly the Eng- 
lish. He learned them over again when 
he later got into the diplomatic serv- 
ice. He has been in that service for 
For the past 12 years he 


20 years, 
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has been minister to Great Britain and 
as such, his country’s representative in 
the game of international conference. 
He is a competent conferee. It is an 
exacting task that requires specific 
qualifications and accomplishments. 
But before this when young Ed- 
wards had grown to manhood he had 
inherited El Mercurio. He has since 
started five other papers and now owns 
the six. He has spent much time in 
the United States studying newspaper 
methods. His papers are built along 
the lines of those of the United States. 
They have many sheets, big headlines, 
nuch advertising. European papers 
look as odd and restricted to Chileans 
as they do to Americans. And Mr. 
I:dwards inherited a bank also. It is 
the oldest bank in Chile. He is not a 
lawyer. No. He never worked as a re- 
porter. He merely administered the 
I have an idea that there is 
a bit more of class feeling in Latin 
America than in the United States and 
that the best families are less disposed 
to perform so crass a thing as work, 


papers. 


Bound by Natural Laws 
é ‘J UST what part,” I asked, “ do 


you expect the western hemis- 
phere to play in world affairs?” 

** No nation of the developed world,” 
said Mr. Edwards, “‘can live in a water- 
tight compartment. There is and 
there must and there will be constant 
ind intimate communication between 
ll the developed nations of the world. 
The chief impulse to communication 
is trade. It might be possible for one 
particularly favorably situated nation 
to live for a while within itself but this 
would be at great eventual loss to 
itself. 

“ Tt is not practicable, further, that 
even groups of nations should live to 
themselves. There are groups of na- 
tions in different parts of the world 
that are held together by ties of com- 
mon interest. Certain groups in Eu- 
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rope are so bound together and an en- 
tente is formed, for instance, among 
the new nations of the east. The na- 
tions of America are so bound together 
and we have the Pan American Union. 
There are natural laws that drive na- 
tions to such combinations and those 
laws are laws of advantage. There 
are natural laws that cause financial 
groups to pool their interests and 
these also are laws of advantage. 
There may be outcries against the 
grouping of financial interests or the 
grouping of governmental interests, 
but this outery has no effect. It ex- 
erts no restraining influence. The 
groups continue to form. 

* But just as it is impracticable for 
any nation to try to live in a water- 
tight compartment so is it for any 
group of nations. They will not try to 
do so for long because it will be to 
their financial disadvantages to isolate 
themselves. Nations have relations 
that extend beyond their borders. 
Those relations are stupendously im- 
portant. One of the greatest needs 
of the world is the development of 
agencies to handle those needs. The 
world has set up one such agency. It 
set up the best thing it could under 
very difficult circumstances. It made 
it possible to change, adjust, improve 
that agency. It is earnestly engaged 
in making the necessary adjustments. 


Must Stick to the Task 


OWEVER unsatisfactory — the 
present agency there is but one 
thing to do and that is to work away at 
its improvement. So great is the need 
that there is no question of sticking to 
the task. Self interest will see to that. 
The sclf interest of Latin America will 
keep her at the task. The interests of 
the nations that have no part in the 
development of this world agency will 
so suffer that eventually they will be 
forced to come in. 
The policy of Latin America in 
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world affairs is dictated by her com- 
mercial need, She is vitally interested 
in any proposal that offers a solution 
to the unfortunate European situation, 
She can be depended upon to cooperate 
along any lines that look to that end.” 

“Is the League of Nations making 
headway? ” I asked. 

“Enthusiasm for the League of 
Nations,” Mr. Edwards replied, “ was 
greatest the first year of its existence, 
The second year the tide ran out, ebbed 
to its very lowest. This is the third 
year and confidence in the League is 
growing very fast. The League is 
learning how to perform its tasks, 

To the League’s Credit 

66 URING the past year, for ex- 

ample, it established and 
put into actual operation, the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, 
an accomplishment upon which the na- 
tions of the world had labored and 
failed for a generation. It drew a 
boundary line in controverted territory 
in Upper Silesia where feeling was of 
the intensest, which was accepted, thus 
settling a difficulty that looked like in- 
evitable war. It put the mandates into 
actual operation, thus establishing sup- 
ervised government over 14,000,000 
people. It has gained stupendously in 
prestige. It will increase its prestige as 
time passes. As that prestige is in- 
creased more and bigger difficulties will 
be referred to it. Eventually its pres- 
tige will certainly grow to be such that 
the most important questions that arise 
between nations will come to it as the 
natural agency for proper settlement. 
I hold that it is going as fast as it 
should be expected to go, that it has 
handled as many situations as it should 
have been expected to handle, that it 
has built as rapidly as it should have 
built. At the sanie rate of progress it 
will have become, in a decade, that 
beneficent world agency which it was 
designed to be.” 




















What People Want to Know 


Some of the More Interesting Questions Recently Addressed to Dr. 
Wallace W. Atwood, Director of the Institute of International 
Information, and Their Answers 


Interallied Debts 
I have 


cellation of interallied debts. 

May I take active advantage of my member- 
ship for the first time to request any list you 
may have bearing on the subject? 

E suggest to you the following 
references: 

CANCELLATION OF 
INTERALLIED DEBTS 


GENERAL READING 


THE THE 


For a brief discussion of the debts 
of various European countries and the 
subject of cancellation in general: 

France — “Germany and France 
will Gamble away their Debts,” Liter- 
ary Digest, November 29, 1919. 

Germany — “ The German Debt,” 
Living Age, February 22, 1919; “ Ger- 
many and France will Gamble away 
their Debts,” Literary Digest, Novem- 
ber 29, 1919. 

Great Britain—* Great Britain and 
the War Debt,” Living Age, June 21, 
1919. 

Russia—* When will Russia Pay its 
Debts? ” Independent, July 2, 1919; 
“ National Debts of the World, 1913, 
1918, 1919, 1920,” Literary Digest, 
January 29, 1921; “ Reparations and 
Interallied Debts,” Outlook, March 2, 
1921. 

For CANCELLATION 

“The Principal Factors to be Con- 
sidered in Connection with the Can- 
cellation of the European Indebted- 
ness with the United States.” C. E. 
McGuire, The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, May, 1921. 

“Cancellation of European War 


been asked to secure as much in- 
formation as possible, for the use of a debat- 
ing society in Hillsdale (Michigan) College, 
on sources for a debate on the matter of can- 
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Debts to the United States.” E. M. 
Patterson, Ibid., July, 1921. 

“Plan for the Cancellation of the 
War Debt.” Literary Digest, Febru- 
ary 19, 1921. 

** European Debts and Our Duty.” 
Literary Digest, October 16, 1921. 

AGAINST CANCELLATION 

“The Payment of Allied Debts.” 
Senator M. McCormick, The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, July, 1921. 


* A Plan for Underwriting the 
Debts of the Allies to the United 


States.” Senator J. I. France, Ibid., 
July, 1921. 
“ Allied Indebtedness to the United 


States.” John F. Dulles, Ibid., July, 
1921. 

“The International Whirlpool.” 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, Century, 


April, 1921. 
“ The Allied Debt.” John F. Dulles, 


Foreign Affairs, October, 1922. 
Institute of Politics 

Have you in book form the speeches and 
other work of the Institute of Politics which 
took place during the past summer? 

O, the work of the last session is 

not yet available in book form. 
Some of the books covering the 1921 
Session have, however, been published. 
They are: 

a. Bryce, James. 
Relations.” 

b. Korff, Sergei A. “ Russia’s For- 
eign Relations During the Last Half 
Century.” 

c. Panarctoff, 
Eastern Affairs.’ 

All of the above books were pub- 
lished by Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1922. 


* Tnternational 


Stephen. “ Near 
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Under this heading are presented each 
questions raised by articles in OLR W ORLD—gquestions on which every citizen needs 
well-informed and thought-out opinions. This is a department to develop the thinking 
If you know what a person DOES, you learn what he 
And so, if you wish “to make up” your mind, to determine what you = 
= really think about any problem, you must ask yourself, “What would I DO about it?” 


that leads to ACTION. 
= THINKS. 


KNOW THE WORLD YOU LIVE IN 
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month the most important action 
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What Would YOU Do About It? 


THE CHALLENGE 
Action Question I 


Ww are YOU doing about 
European Relief? 


Are you contributing time, or en- 
ergy. or money to any of America’s 
enterprises in Good Will? Never in 
our generation has there been such 
widespread misery in this world. Are 
you doing anything about it? 

There are two arguments we some- 
times hear in favor of doing nothing. 
One is that all this distribution of food 
and clothes and medicine is merely pal- 
liative, spreading salve on the surface 
That is true. It is much 


mort important to go to the root of 


of the sore. 


the matter, to cure the causes of 
misery. Are you doing any of this 
more important work? We cannot 


honorably use the argument against 
palliatives, unless we are working on 
specific fundamental cure. Even if we 
are, it is well to remember this Christ- 
mastide, that a great many people are 
sick and hungry and cold—and may 
die—before any fundamental cure pro- 
duces results. 

Some people parade what they call 
a scientific argument for doing noth- 
ing. “ Relief work,” they say, “ only 
keeps the unfit alive.” But there is 
not the slightest scientific ground for 
believing that John, the Beloved Dis- 
ciple, could have resisted starvation 
more successfully than Judas. George 
Washington was no more “ fit ” to sur- 
vive intense cold than Benedict Arnold. 
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FOR WORLD AID 


Your child may be very much more 
precious than your neighbor’s; are 
you sure he is more “ fit” to resist a 
typhus epidemic? 

It is hardly necessary to rehearse 
the arguments in favor of bearing one 
another’s burdens, of binding up one 
another’s wounds. The arguments are 
very old—older than the New Testa- 
ment. The hope of “Peace on Earth” 
—as it is the hope of every great re- 
ligion—lies in “ Good will to men.” 


What are YOU doing about all this 
post-war misery? 


READING REFERENCES: 


Ovr Wor.p: In this issue Mr. Houston, in an 
introductory article sums up the whole 
problem of American Good Will at work 
in Europe. Dr. Vernon Kellogg tells 
more in detail the accomplishments of the 
American Relief Administration, under 
the leadership of Herbert Hoover. 

Dr. Vincent, the President of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation contributes an article 
on the International fight against disease. 

Dr. Merrill tells of the work of the World 
Alliance for Friendship through the 
Churches. The President of the Austrian 
Republic writes for this issue a special 
article on the desperate struggle of his 
people to care for the health and welfare 
of their children. 

Dr. Mott contributes an account of the work 
of the International Y. M. C. A. 

See also the discussion of the Russian situa- 
tion in the Editorial Section. 

For discussion of the more fundamental 
treatment of the causes of European dis- 
tress, read Mr. Darst’s article on the 
Veterans’ Peace Plan and Mr. DuPuvy’s 
interview with the presiding officer of 
the League of Nations. 





























WHAT 





Books 

Few books have been written on this sub- 
ect, except the reports of the various 
organizations which have been engaged 

such work. One of the most thorough 
these is the two-volume report of the 
yY. M. C. A. entitled “ Service with Fight- 
g Men.” The Annual Report of the 
\merican National Red Cross and the 
onthly Bulletins of the American Relief 
\dministration, give information about 
the needs of the moment and the methods 
sed for their relief. 

Senate Document 192 of the 67th Congress, 
Second which can be_ secured 
from your Senator, gives an interesting 

count of the work of The Near East 
Relief, 


\MERICA’S “ALIENS” 
Action Question IT 


Ww"? you limit immigration? 
How long a_ process is 
When is a for- 
How 


many generations does it take an alien 


Session, 


* Americanization ”’? 


eigner no longer a foreigner? 


stock to become American? 
Unless you are a Red Indian, your 


ancestors were foreigners. For how 
many generations has your family been 
\merican? Are you any less of an 
American, because your father or 


grandfather or great - great - great 
grandfather came here as an immi- 
grant? 

If you are in favor of limiting immi- 
gration, when do you think it should 
Would it have been wise 
to put up the bars immediately after 
the Mayflower got here? Or should 
the limitation have gone into effect just 
in time to keep out some group of im- 
migrants whom you consider undesir- 
able? The Germans? The Irish? 
The Scandinavians? The Japanese? 
Or the Eastern Europeans? 

If you are in favor of limitation of 
immigration, on what basis do you 


1 
Tt 
tl 


hs . 2 
have begun! 


unk the selection should be arranged? 

The question of the control of im- 
migration is one which will be increas- 
ingly discussed in the next few years. 
Is your attitude in the matter based 
on uninformed prejudices or on ade- 
quate study? 





WOULD YOU 
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READING REFERENCES 


Our Wort: The article in this issue by John 
P. Gavit is the first of a series on Im- 
migration and Americanization, which will 
run through the year. 

“This ‘ Fool Proof’ Country ” is a humor- 
ous treatment of this subject, by a for- 
eigner, who has gone through the process 
of becoming an American. 


Books: 

Jenks, J. W., and Lavex, W. K.—The Im- 
migration Problem; A Study of American 
Immigration Conditions and Needs. Ed. 
5. Funk and Wagnalls, 1922. 

Hovrwicn, I. A.—Immigration and Labor; 
the Economic Aspects of European Imini- 
gration, Ed. 2. Huebsch, 1922. 

Roserts, K. | Why Europe Leaves Home. 
Bobbs, 1922 


DocuMENTs: 


U. S. House of Representatives. Committee 
o Immigration and Naturalization. 


Hearings, December, 1921-August, 1922. 
Government Printing Office, 1921-22. 
(67th Congress, 2nd Session.) Issued in 
parts on various phases of the question; 
apply to vour Congressman. 

U. S. Commissioner General of Immigration. 
Annual Report. Washington, Govern- 


ment Printing Office. Apply to Com- 
missioner, Washington, D. C. 
CurRRENT MAGAZINES: 
Immigration Under the Percentum Limit 


Act, by W. W. Husband, Commissioner 
ot Immigration, Monthly Labor Revie w, 
August, 1922, pp. 231-240 and map. 

Immigration Statistics for Year Ending 
June 30, 1922, by W. W. Husband. 
Monthly Labor Review, October, 1922, pp. 
913-919, 


SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS 
What is this Treaty of Rapallo? 

Mr. Bernstein tells on page 71 what the 
people he met in Europe this summer 
think about it. 

Did you know that you help to support the 
Pan American Union? 

On page 85 Mr. Reid tells 
costs you and what is done with 
money. 

Who is the best known Mayor in France? 

Mr. Hungerford describes an interview with 
Herriot, the Mayor of Lyons, to whom 
very many Frenchmen turn as a candi- 
date for the Premiership. A man worth 
watching. Page 65. 


how much it 
your 


What is meant by “The Agrarian Revolu- 
tion in Europe”? 

Hilaire Belloc, already known to readers 
of Ovr Wort, contributes on page 55 
an interesting analysis of the great 
changes the War has produced in the life 
of agriculture all over the Old World. 











INTERNATIONAL 
The Allies and Turkey Talk Peace Terms. 





HE sharp debates over conflicts 

of interest between the Alhes and 
Turkey in the Near East, which were 
awaited in their peace conference at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, were so modi- 
fied as to make it apparent that both 
sides intended to avoid a break which 
Apart from this, 
the outstanding features of the open- 
ing sessions were an evident new accord 
between France and Great Britain and 
the unexpectedly active support given 
by Ambassador Child, one of the two 
American observers, to the Allied pro- 
gram for freedom of navigation in the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, and 
his insistent advocacy of the open door 
in Asia Minor. 

The conference opened after a weck’s 
delay, the British, French and Italian 
representatives having met in advance 
to agree upon plans. From the start 
it was clear that the new British Gov- 
ernment was working, through Lord 
Curzon, for a united policy with 
France. Mussolini, the Italian Fas- 
cisti Premier, who had declared that 
Italy’s policy would be independent 
and based on what Italy was offered, 


would lead to war. 


Windows on 
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A Survey of the Month’s Events 


so defiantly that he was feared to be 
bent on making trouble, quickly came 
to an agreement for common action. 
The control of the Straits and the 
sharing of rights in the Mosul oil fields 
in Mesopotamia, held by Great Britain, 
were revealed as the central problems 
of the conference. Lord Curzon de- 
clared that Great Britain would con- 
sider the Anglo-French division of 
Mosul fields made at the San Remo 
conference subject to reconsideration. 

The Turkish delegates began by ask- 
ing for a plebiscite in western Thrace; 
but the Grecks protested, with the sup- 
port of Yugo-Slavia and Rumania, and 
the Allies refused. A neutral zone 
under international control, between 
Turkish and Greek territory in Thrace, 
favored; and indications were 
given that through such a zone Bul- 
garia might get the outlet at Dedea- 
gatch on the Aegean Sea for which she 
had contended. 

Turkish rebels in western Thrace 
started an uprising and attempted to 
seize Dedeagatch, but were unsuccess- 
ful. At Lausanne the Turks provoked 
emphatic protests from the Allies and 
America by declaring a decree of ban- 
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The Current Chapter of World History 


ishment against Greeks in Turkey, 
numbering about one million and in- 
cluding 200,000 in Constantinople. 

The delegates of Seviet Russia were 
excluded, after some debate, from any 
sessions except those on control of the 
Straits. They took a strong stand in 
support of Turkey, and advocated 
closing the waterway to all war vessels 
and ‘Turkish fortification of the 
Straits. The Turks appeared to re- 
gard this proposal as amounting to 
Russian control of the Black Sea, and 
showed a willingness to forego the right 
to fortify the Straits in the interest of 
an agreement with Great Britain. 
The Allies advocated demilitarizing 
the Straits and passage for warships, 
the number for any nation not to ex- 
ceed that of the strongest Black Sea 
power. The spokesmen for the United 
States went further and proposed un- 
restricted passage for commercial and 
war vessels of all nations. 


Germany Asks a Long Respite. 





al proposals from Germany in 
4 regard to reparations, on which 
the government seemed prepared to 
stand as the final reply to Allied de- 
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definite 


mands for statements, were 
made in a note of Nov. 13. They 
were to the effect that the mark could 
not be stabilized or the budget bal- 
anced unless Germany was _ released 
from gold payments for three or four 
and from payments in kind 
except for devastated regions. Then 
the Reichsbank would make a loan of 
500,000,000 gold marks, if a like sum 
were advanced from abroad, to be 
administered by an independent board 
for financial rehabilitation and repara- 
tions. In the meantime Germany 
would attempt to increase production 
and reduce expenditures, and would 
expect definite. determination of her 
obligations and accordance of equal 
economic rights and bank credits. 
Final statement of the Allied attitude 
was deferred, pending the Brussels 
conference on debts; but the 
French expressed great dissatisfac- 
tion and renewed threats of seizure of 
the Ruhr mine area under the treaty. 

‘Fines totalling a million gold marks 
were imposed on Germany for attacks 
on Allied officers in Bavaria. 

Plans for the Brussels economic con- 
ference were taken up in London at 
a meeting of the Allied Premiers which 


years 


war 
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adjourned after a sharp clash betwee 
the French and the British and Italian 
points of view. Bonar Law, the new 
British Premier, held out hope of an 
agreement in a declaration that his 
Cabinet would not be bound by the 
earlier Balfour note warning the Allies 
that they must prepare to pay Great 
Britain up to the amount demanded on 
American loans. 

The United States took a_ step 


toward more active participation in 
European affairs by agreeing to send 


an official delegate to a conference in 


Paris on settlement of the cost of the 


Rhine occupation forces. 


UNITED STATES 
Harding Reaffirms the Foreign Policy. 





N his message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Harding denied charges of 
aloofness which have been brought 


at 
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AFTER LLOYD GEORGE LEFT 
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against the administration for  jts 
handling of relations with Europe and 
defended the course it has pursued, 
He pointed to the results of the Wash- 
ington conference as a model for the 
settlement of difficulties in other parts 
of the world, and again emphasized the 
unwillingness of the government to 
enter into any league arrangement, 
which he declared might mean sub- 
merging nationality in internationism. 

Clemenceau, former war Premier of 
France, made his long-planned tour of 
the large cities to appeal for more 
active American cooperation in Eu- 
rope and for guarantees to France, 
especially to prevent any future 
menace from Germany. He also urged 
official American participation in the 
Lausanne conference with the Turks. 
In Washington he called on President 
Harding and on former President 
Wilson. Senators opposed to 
American commitments 
abroad and to French poli- 
cies in Europe engaged him 
in a sharp controversy. 

The Supreme Court, in de- 
cisions on two test cases, 
ruled that Japanese are 
barred from naturalization 
under existing laws, sustain- 
ing the California anti-alien 
land legislation. The action 
was received quietly in Tokio. 

The Senate finally rejected 
the bill for a $5,000,000 loan 
to Liberia which had _ been 
strongly urged by the admin- 
istration. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
The Conservatives Keep Control 


REMIER BONAR LAW 
and his new Cabinet won 

the general elections after a 
spirited fight, securing 344 


Conservative seats in the 





“Well.” says France to Great Britain, according to Nob ‘ ° 
House of Commons agains 


in Le Rire of Paris, “ now that furniture-smasher is gone, 
we can begin to get things in order again” 


143 for ‘the Labor party, 
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WINDOWS ON 


which doubled its representa- 
tion and became the official 
oppositic n, 60 for the As- 
quith Lib« rals and 57 for the 
jloyd George Liberals. 
Lloyd George attacked Bonar 


Law on the ground that he 
had only a plurality in the 
country, and advocated a 


1 the nation’s elec- 
Bonar Law 
vote of confidence; 


chang 
toral system. 
Se cured 
and was reported proceeding 
with plans for an economic 
conference with the Do- 


minions. 


IRELAND was officially 
Dominion 
when the constitution bill was 
Parliament and 


established as a 


passed by H 
signed by the King. Timothy | 
Healy, long an advocate of 
self-rule for Ireland, was ap- 
pointed the first Governor- 
Gencral. The Free State’s 
warfare against the irrecon- 
cilable republicans led bv 
De Valera 
executions of several leaders, 
including Erskine Childers, 

for illegal carrying of arms. Presi- 
dent Cosgrave declared his confidence 
of quelling the rebellion. 


continued, with 


EUROPE 


France Discusses Her Military Budget. 








HE Poincaré Ministry faced a 
sharp test of its power in the 
Chamber of Deputies in the debate 
over the budget. A determined drive 
was made for greater economies, in- 
cluding reduction of the army appro- 
priations. The Minister of War 
denied that important savings could 
be made in this way, and argued for 
retaining a force equal to half of the 
war strength. 
The value of francs showed some 
recovery on the exchange; and reduc- 
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AS A NEUTRAL SEES THE TURKISH CRISIS 


“Mustapha Kemal can drive John Bull as far as he 
likes,” says Veslefrik of Norway, “so long as France lets 


” 


him ride on his shoulders 


tion of paper currency by the retire- 
ment of over a billion frances was an- 
nounced. 


Germany Tries a New Cabinet. 
HE Wirth Ministry, long kept in 
power as a coalition with a policy 
of fulfillment of reparations demands. 
was finally forced to resign as a result 
of the demand of the People’s Party. 
representing mainly the industrialists 
headed by Hugo Stinnes, to be includ 
ed, and the refusal of the Socialists to 
co-operate with them. A conflict over 
the ten hour as against the eight hour 
working day, according to special ad- 
vices, played a large part in the 
Socialist decision. Herr Cuno, head 
of the Hamburg American Line, was 
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port his government. He was 
voted full financial and other 
powers until 1924; and be- 
gan on a program of eco- 


nomic reforms. He was also 
said to be seeking an accord 
with the Vatican and a trade 
treaty with Sovict Russia, 


GREECE punished with 
death several of the cabinet 
ministers and generals of the 
deposed government of King 
Constantine, on charges of 
treason in with 
the Asia Minor campaign. 
Prince Andrew was also ar- 
raigned and_ banished for 
disregarding orders. Col. 
Gonatis, leader of the revolt, 
took power as Premier. 

POLAND carried out gen- 
eral elections under the new 
constitution, the first after 


connection 








BRITAIN’S NEW POLITICAL ARTIST 


“ How calmly tranquil it looks,” says Premier Bonar Law 
before his fresh canvas, according to the Bystander of 
“Jt seems a thousand pities to put anything 


London. 
on it!” 


chosen as a non-party man to act as 
Chancellor of a business cabinet. 

Marks dropped to about 8,000 to 
the dollar, and it was reported that a 
trillion would be in circulation by the 
end of the year. The bank rate went 
to 10 per cent. 


AUSTRIA finally accepted the 
League of Nations plan for financial 
aid and supervision, by a Parliamen- 
tary vote. 


Italy Gives Mussolini Full Power. 

a Fascisti Premier, Benito Mus- 
solini, in his first speeches to the 

Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, 

told them bluntly that they would be 

dissolved by the organized force of his 

“ black-shirts’ if they did not sup- 








150 years of foreign domina- 
tion, in which all men and 
women over 21 years of age 
were eligible to vote. Nearly 
70 per cent of those regis- 
tered cast their ballots. As 
a result, the Christian Alliance of Na- 
tional Unity, a conservative block com- 
posed of the nationalistic Democrats 
supported by the Catholic Clergy, won 
the largest number of seats in both the 
Diet, or Sejm, and the Senate, with 
the farmers’ and peasants’ parties next. 
The total balance of deputies and sen- 
ators gave the liberal and radical cen- 
ter and left parties a lead over the 
conservative right. Gabriel Naruto- 
wicz, a Radical who has been acting 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
chosen President by the National As- 
sembly to succeed Gen. Pilsudski. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA and YUGO- 
SLAVIA have concluded a new five- 
year agreement, aceording to a recent 
announcement, supplementing and ex- 




















WINDOWS 





tending the former agreement for 
mutual action in all international 
questions affecting their interests with 
. commercial treaty and other pro- 
visions strengthening economic and 
cultural relations. ‘The action marks 

firmer cementing of the Central Eu- 
ropean block of new nations bound 
together through the “Little Entente.” 

Both nations underwent changes of 
administration. In Czecho-Slovakia 
Edouard Benes, right-hand man of 
President Masaryk as Premier since 
the war, was forced to resign before 
the increasing pressure of the leader 
of the peasant farmers’ group. In 
Yugo-Slavia the veteran conservative 
statesman, Pashich, gave up the Pre- 
miership as a result of the decisive 
opposition of Radich, the active head 
of the Croatian peasants’ party, who 
has stood for an autonomous republic 
of Croatia within the Yugo-Slav state. 
Both changes point.to the possible 
opening of a new period in southern 
and eastern European politics, with 
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Moscow, defended the “ new economic 
policy ” of a return to some forms of 
capitalism as necessary for Russia’s 
rehabilitation. Centralization of in- 
ternal and foreign trade is now planned 
in one Ministry of Commerce, which 
will issue permits for private business. 


NEAR EAST 
Turkey's Nationalists Elect a Caliph. 
BDUL MEDJID, Crown Prince 
and cousin of the deposed Sultan 
Mohammed VI, was chosen and for- 
mally installed as Caliph by the An- 
gora National Assembly, which held 
that the former Sultan had forfeited 
all rights by his flight from Constanti- 
nople under British protection. Th« 
new Caliph is the first to assume office 
as spiritual head of the Moslem world 
without temporal power. 

Publication of the long withheld 
King-Crane report on the Near East- 
ern situation after the World War 
showed that the American Commission 








peasant farmer factions re- 
lated through anorganization 
known as the “Green Inter- 
nationale” gaining influence. 


RUSSIA 
Siberia Unites Under the Soviet. 


HE Far Eastern Repub- 


lic of Siberia, which was 





established with its capital at 
Chita as a buffer state be- 
tween China and_ western 
Sovict Siberia, voted to end 
its own existence and unite 
with Russia under the Soviet 
Government at Moscow. The 
action followed the with- 
drawal of Japanese forces 
from the Siberian mainland 
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and the capture of Vladivos- 
tok from “ White ” military 
forces of Gen. Dieterichs. 
Lenin, before the Commun- 
ist International Congress in 


CERMANY’S DOLLAR-TEMPERATURE 


“5000!” Kladderadatsch of Berlin imagines old Dr. 
Uncle Sam exclaiming as he watches the value of marks, 
“If it reaches 10,000, maybe I'll operate” 
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distrusted European influences and 
ambitions in the former Turkish Em- 
pire, opposed the Zionist plan for 
Palestine, and favored a United States 
mandate as most likely to achieve a 
settlement of national difficulties in the 
region. 


EGYPT was disturbed by demon- 
strations of nationalists opposing 
King Fuad and British influence and 
seeking the return of Abbas Hilmy, 
the former Khedive. The Cabinet was 
forced to resign on the issue of the 
Sudan, return of which by Great 
Britain the nationalists demand. 


IRAK, the new kingdom in central 
Arabia created by the treaties follow- 
ing the war, has confirmed the British 
protectorate by a twenty-year treaty 
of alliance under which King Feisal 
agreed to accept advice on internal 
policies and financial obligations, to 
grant a basic law for religious free- 
dom, and also not to cede or lease terri- 
tory and not to discriminate between 
foreign nations in the treatment of 
their interests. 

American representation in Anglo- 
French oil companies in Mesopotamia, 
it is announced, has been arranged. 


FAR EAST 
lapan Returns Tsing Ta> to China. 
ORMAL transfer was made early 
in December cf authority over 
Tsing Tao, the port in the Kiao Chao 
area which has been held by Japan. 
Chinese bandits, who had been main- 
taining themselves in the region and 
who had been able to secure sufficiently 
good equipment to withstand the 
police, seized control and began to 
create disorders in the town. The 
Peking authorities finally bought them 
off from opposing the government. 
The cabinet of Dr. Wong Chung 





Hui was forced to resign in connection 
with charges of bribery to secure re- 
newal of a pre-war Austro-German 
loan and the return of £1,000,000,000 
confiscated by China on declaring war, 
for which the Minister of Finance, Lo 
Wen Kan, was arrested. Dr. Wong 
and Dr. Wellington Woo, former Am- 
bassador to the United States, both 
Washington Conference delegates, were 
impeached by the Parliament when 
they attempted to secure his release, 
Dr. C. T. Wang became acting Pre- 
mier. The development is regarded as 
a distinct set-back for the government 
created by last summer’s victory of 
Gen. Wu Pei Fu of central China 
against Gen. Chang Tso Lin of Man- 
churia, and as an advance for the 
party headed by Gen. Tsao Kun of 
northern China. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Mexico Charges American Interference. 


RESIDENT Obregon, in an ad- 

dress to the Mexican Congress 
which won him a new vote of confi- 
dence, declared that notes sent by the 
Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States 
to the Mexican Government in regard 
to proposed oil legislation represented 
interference in Mexico’s affairs which 
would not be tolerated. The Wash- 
ington Administration denied that any 
interference was intended in expressing 
American views. 





CENTRAL AMERICA was repre- 
sented in Washington at the confer- 
ence on limitation of armaments and 
adjustment of economic and political 
relations held at the invitation of the 
United States. One of the major 
issues early raised in the discussions 
was that of the federation of the five 
republics of Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador. 


Matcoum W. Davis. 
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The New York Stock Exchange Today 


HE New York Stock Exchange has 
4) come rightfully by its name. It is 

a place in New York where, under 
strict rules, securities can be exchanged 
for money or money exchanged for securi- 
ties. In other words, it is simply a market 
place for stocks and bonds, differing only 
in its greater scope and higher efficiency 
from the markets for practically every 
other form of property, from cradles to 
grave-stones, 

In the purely physical sense, the New 
York Stock Exchange is a large building 
in the financial district of New York 
where this buying and selling of securities 
occurs. From the standpoint of organiza- 
tion, the Exchange is a voluntary asso-~ 
ciation of 1,100 members who, by virtue 
of their membership, are permitted to come 
on its floor and to buy and sell from and 
to each other. The Exchange itself, how- 
ever, never buys or sells any security, and 
is not in fact engaged in business at all 
except in so far as it provides a meeting 
place for its members and facilities for 
their business with each other. The Stock 
Exchange is not a monopoly, but simply 
one part of the larger general market for 
12 





How the Stock 


Exchange 


Serves the 
Public 


The President of the New Yorl: 
Stock Exchange Explains the 
Importance of the Organization 


in the American Economic 
Fabric 


By Sermovr L. CromweLi 
President of the New York Stock 


Exchange 


securities in this and other countries, It 
is completely subject to competition from 
other parts of the whole securities market, 
and the fact that so large an amount of 
transactions in securities occurs under its 
roof is entirely due to the superior eco- 
nomic advantages which it offers to the 
investing public, over its competitors. 
The basic economic nature of the Stock 
Exchange is most clearly understood from 
a brief survey of its past evolution. Until 
the close of the American Revolution the 
securities market in New York was unim- 
portant and obscure. But the first Con- 
gress authorized the issue of $80,000,000 
of United States Government bonds to 
fund the public debt arising from the 
Revolutionary War, while simultaneously 
several new banks, organized to meet the 
financial needs of the young nation, sought 
capital from the public through the sale 
of their shares. Thus a_ considerable 
amount of new American securities was 
created, and naturally a market became 
necessary where investors could depend 
upon purchasing or selling them at will. 
Thus the stage was set for the creation 
of the New York Stock Exchange. Yet 
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the institution developed only after a slow 
process of evolution. The first securities 
market in New York sprang up in auc- 
tion rooms, or in the private offices of a 
few security dealers. But, because of the 
inadequacy of this uncertain and largely 
secret machinery to handle efficiently the 
volume of business imposed upon it, trad- 
ing in securities soon gravitated by a kind 
of economic centripetal force into a public 
open market under an old button-wood 
tree which formerly stood at 68 Wall 
Street. The creation of this original open 
stock market in the street, which was in 


full operation as early as 1792, proved 


the first step toward the development of 
the present organized market on the Stock 


Exchange. 

The market under the button-wood tree, 
however, was still found unsatisfactory in 
many ways, since it consisted simply of a 
group of men with no mutual responsibil- 
ity, subject to no mutual authority and 
controlled by no mutual code of rules. In- 
sufficient power within the market existed 
to halt fraudulent practices, to prevent 
fraudulent securities being dealt in, or un- 
desirable persons engaging in the business. 


The market under the button-wood tree 





Accordingly, in 1817 a considerable 
ber of these street brokers formed a 
untary association, hired a second-stg 
room in a Wall Street house, and crea 
an indoor market. The purpose of tH 
association was simply to provide a me 
ing place for its members, and to fory 
late and enforce more adequate rules f 
their business conduct. Undesirable 
curities and undesirable brokers could no 
effectually be denied entrance to this mar 
ket. Discipline also became possible, aimee el 
the door could be closed to such broker 
as violated the rules. The creation of 
indoor market marked the real origin § 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

In the century which has elapsed si 
this humble beginning, the mechanism 
the Stock Exchange has, of course, vag 
expanded. Every invention of science } 
been at once adopted to facilitate its } 
ness. The New York Stock Exchaml 
system of today, apart from its largerg 
more efficient trading floor, comprises th 
sands of miles of private telegraph u 
telephone lines which extend its facilitj 
all over the United States, and indeed 
over the world, to thousands of br 

and correspondents’ offices. 7 
speed with which purchases and § 
can be made over vast distances) 
astonishing. Recently a customer 
Havana purchased stock on the fi 
of the Exchange and had a comple 
binding report of the transact 
back in his hands in less than @ 
minute after he had given his or@ 
Prices of transactions made on 
Exchange are flashed all over] 
country on the Exchange’s uml 
stock ticker system. No market f 
in the world is rendered so complet 
open to public inspection as the 
York Stock Exchange. An eq 
efficient clearance system settles 
large volume of transactions § 
day with the utmost economy 
speed, safety and the use of & 
credit which science has made 


ble. Bargains on the Exchange® 
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